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National Council of Chief State 
School Officers Adopts 
Wartime Resolutions 


The 3-day annual meeting of the National Council of Chief State School Officers 
concluded its recent sessions in Washington by electing the following officers for 1943: 

President, W. W. Trent, West Virginia; vice president, Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
Washington; and secretary, Eugene B. Elliott, Michigan. In addition, Colin English, 
Florida; George Stoddard, New York; Clement T. Malan, Indiana; and F. B. Haas, 
Pennsylvania, were elected members of the executive committee. 

Sessions of the annual meeting were presided over by the Council’s eseiheni 
Colin English; vice president, Inez Johnson Lewis; Commissioner John W. Stude- 
baker; Walter F. Downey, Eugene B. Elliott, and H. V. Holloway. 


Resolutions Adopted 4 


The Council adopted resolutions concerned with a wide range of activity, 
including the High-School Victory Corps, extended school services, vocational 
rehabilitation, post-war problems, Federal aid to education, the Lanham Act, State 
enabling legislation, and others. Following are the resolutions adopted: 
RESOLVED 

That the National Council express to the U. S. Commissioner of Education its 
continued appreciation of his alert, vigilant, and cooperative leadership during 
this critical period. 


That this Council direct its officers and executive committee to study specific 
means by which the U. S. Commissioner of Education and the members of this 
Council may more effectively coordinate and strengthen their united effort in 
safeguarding those principles.upon which the American Republic and its system 
of education are based. 


A 
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That this Council recommend that, where necessary, enabling legislation be 
enacted in the States so that the properly authorized State agent or agency be 
empowered to receive and be custodian of such Federal funds as may be allocated 
to the State for educational purposes. 

>i 

That this Council in all matters relating to Federal legislation pertaining to 
education recognize the U. S. Office of Education as the only appropriate Federal 
administrative agency of all such educational programs, and further that this 
Council go on record as expressing its strong disapproval and opposition to any 
legislation or directive authorizing, empowering, and requiring any agency, except 
the U. S. Office of Education and duly constituted State and local educational agents 
or agencies, to perform educational functions. 


That this Council express its unqualified disapproval of the appropriation of 
Federal funds for education to any Federal agency except the U. S. Office of 
Education and to any State or local agency omnes the legally constituted State 
and local educational agents or agencies. 


(Turn to page 3) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EpucaTION For Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EpUCATION FoR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory.» Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpis are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible dur- 
ing war times. 








CHRISTMAS THIS YEAR 


Chairman Donald Nelson of the War Production Board has issued the following 
statement regarding the Christmas holiday; 


During this year of war there have been no full holidays in war production 


eee 


It has been necessary to do this because of the overwhelming need to turn out 
munitions and essential equipment in the greatest possible volume without delays 
or interruption, and the country has recognized this need and has met it. 

Now we come to the Christmas holiday. I believe that this day should be the 
one exception to the rule which has been observed thus far, 

More than ever before in our lives, I suppose, we need this year to pause from 
our labors on Christmas Day and think deeply and humbly about the faith by 
which we live, in order that from the profound promise of this day we may draw 
the hope and the vision which we must have. On the birthday of the Prince of 


Peace we can and should rest from the production of the weapons of war 


After the holiday, we must drive ahead with renewed energy for the increased 
production job of 1943—a bigger job than we have ever faced before. 


Through EpucaTION For Vicrory, the U. S. Office of Education 

(0) () extends sincere Christmas wishes to its readers throughout the 
| Nation and in other countries. When we pause from our respec- 
tive responsibilities, may we, as Chairman Nelson suggests, “think 


(0) deeply and humbly about the faith by which we live, in order that 
from the profound promise of this [Christmas] day we may draw 
3 the hope and the vision which we must have.” 


Some Convention 
Dates for the Month 


Place and date of meetings of various 
national educational organizations to be 
held in near future: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PHysics TEACH- 
ERS. New York, N. Y—Columbia Uni- 
versity, December 28-31. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
FrENcCH. New York, N. Y.—Roosevelt 
Hotel, December 28. 

AM@2RICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH. Washington, D.C., December 
28-29, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS. Cleveland, Ohio—Hotel 
Cleveland, December 28-29. 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, December 29-31. 

AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL Society. New 
York, N. Y., December 28-30. 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 28-29. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
Chicago, Ill., December 28-30. 

AMERICAN SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
New York, N. Y., December 30. 

AMERICAN SPEECH CORRECTION ASSOCIA- 
TION. Chicago, Ill._—Palmer House, De- 
cember 28-30. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS. 
Columbus, Ohio—Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, December 28-30. 

MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 

New York, N. Y.—Columbia Univer- 

sity, December 30-31, 


¢ 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
1cA. New York, N. Y.—Astor Hotel, 
December 29-31. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS. OF 


SPEECH. Chicago, Ill.—Palmer House, 
December 28-30. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACH- 
ERS. Columbus, Ohio, December 30, 
1942-January 1, 1943. 

* National educational organizations wish- 

ing to have their meetings listed in this col- 

umn should send the date and place of meet- 


ing to: Education for Victory, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


War Bonds 


The Treasury Department announced 
War Savings bond sales in November to- 
taled $734,500,000, and that the number 
of bonds purchased through voluntary 
pay roll deduction plans increased. In 
November, War Bonds totaling $340,- 
000,000 were purchased out of current 
earnings, a total of 8.4 percent of the 
earnings of 23,600,000 workers, and an 
average investment of $14.40 a person 
for the month. - 

A campaign seeking 6,400,000 addi- 
tional workers to participate in the pay 
roll savings plan is now under way and 
is being conducted as part of the Treas- 
ury’s current $9,000,000,000 Victory Fund 
Drive, the Department said. 
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(From page 1) 

That this Council recognize the value of the Victo: Corps program in the high 
schools in preparing youth to take a more effective part in the war effort and that 
it offer its best efforts in promoting the extension of this program in all the high 
schools of the country. 


* 

That this Council, in view of the critical situation in respect to manpower and 
of the right of every citizen to the kind of training that will fit him to do his part 
in the war effort, urge the Federal Government to provide immediately the sum of 
5 million dollars for allotment to the Office of Education, on a nonmatching basis, 
to the State-boards for vocational education for the use of their vocational rehabili- 
tation divisions in providing services needed for physically handicapped persons 
who can be prepared for and placed in war production and other vital employment. 


That this Council recognize that public education has a responsibility in respect 
to providing extended school services to the children of working mothers, and further 
that this Council, individually and collectively, express its willingness and intention 
to take immediate steps to assume this responsibility, and further that this Council 
urge Congress, as the need for extended school services is incident to the national 
crisis, to appropriate to the U. S. Office of Education for distribution through the 
State departments of education to the various local educational authorities a sum 
sufficient to pay for any extended educational services that cannot be met by school 
budgets and fees paid by parents. 

Ww 

That this Council express its conviction that all pupils should remain in high 
school until 18 years of age or graduation in order that they may benefit fully 
from preinduction training preparing them for such military, industrial, and other 
essential services they may be called upon to perform; in order that they may have 
the benefit of parental care and counsel as long as possible; and in order that they 
may be as socially and physically mature as possible before being exposed to the 
adult world in these most critical and disturbing times, and further that this Council, 
individually and collectively, exert every éffort to maintain for these pupils the 
rights and privileges of childhood, and further that this Council, individually and 
collectively, pledge itself to bring about so far as possible the adjustments necessary 
to give the most appropriate training to these youth. 

Ww 
That this Council reaffirm its former stand on Federal aid to education. 
Ww 

That this Council record its dissatisfaction with the way in which the provisions 
of the Lanham Act have been administered. 

ak 

That this Council recognize that the post-war period will bring unusual and trying 
problems in education, and further that this Council immediately begin to study 
these problems and prepare to meet them effectively. 

ke 

That this Council request: 

a. The Administrator of the Office of Price Administration to establish a 
price ceiling for new and used school busses, chassis, bodies, replacement 
parts, and all other items of equipment required for school busses. 

b. The Director of the Office of Defense Transportation to prevent the transfer 
of school busses essential to a basic minimum school transportation program 
to nonschool services. 

c. The Administrator of the Office of Price Administration to make available 
*sufficient school bus tires to maintain a basic minimum school transportation 
program. 

d. The War Production Board to assist in expediting approval of construction 
of needed school building facilities for which certificates of necessity have 
been issued by the U. S. Office of Education, and further to assist in the 
adoption of a policy of providing school plant facilities of temporary nature 
in war areas, i. e. school plant facilities with construction so designed as 
to limit the life of the building to from 5 to 10 years. 


(Turn to page 4) 





The Chief State 
School Officers 


Following is an up-to-date, complete 
list of the chief State school officers, as 
recently reported to the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


ALABAMA—Elbert Norton. 
ArIzonA—E. D. Ring. 
ARKANSAS—Ralph B. Jones. 
CaLirorniA—Walter F. Dexter. 
CoLorapo—Inez Johnson Lewis. * 
ConnectTicut—Alonzo G. Grace. 
DELAWARE—H., V. Holloway. 
District oF CoLuMBIA—Frank W. Bal- 
lou. 
Fiormpa—Colin English. 
GerorciaA—M. D. Collins. 
IpAHO—C. E. Roberts. 
Intrnois—Vernon L. Nickell. 
InpranA—Clement T. Malan. 
Iowa—Jessie M. Parker. 
Kansas—George L. McClenny. 
Kentucky—John W. Brooker. 
Lovistana—John E. Coxe. 
Martne—Harry V. Gilson. 
MarYLAND—T. G. Pullen, Jr. 
MAsSACHUSETTS—Walter F. Downey. 
MicHIcAN—Eugene B. Elliott. 
MinnesoTta—H. E. Flynn. 
Mississipp1—J. S. Vandiver. 
MissourI—Roy Scantlin. 
Montana—Elizabeth Ireland. 
NeEBRASKA—Wayne O. Reed. 
NevapA—Mildred Bray. 
New HAmMpsHIRE—James N. Pringle. 
New JersEy—Charles H. Elliott. 
New Mexico—Mrs, Georgia L. Lusk. 
New York—George D. Stoddard. 
NortH CaroLina—Clyde A. Erwin. 
NortH Dakota—A. E. Thompson. 
Oxnto—Kenneth C. Ray. 
OKLAHOMA—A. L. Crable. 
Orecon—Rex Putnam. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Francis B. Haas. 
RuHopE IstanD—James F. Rockett. 
SoutH CaroLina—James H. Hope. 
SouTtH Daxota—ZJ. F. Hines. 
TENNESSEE—B. O. Duggan. 
Texas—L. A. Woods. 
Utran—Charles H. Skidmore. 
VermMont—Ralph E. Noble. 
Vircinta—Dabney S. Lancaster. 
WaAsHINGTON—Pearl A. Wanamaker. 
WEstT Vircin1a—W. W. Trent. 
Wisconsin—John Callahan. 
Wyrominc—Esther L. Anderson. 


Principal State school officers and 
county and other local superintendents 
of schools are listed in part I of the an- 
nual Educational Directory (1942-43), 
which is now in press. 
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(From page 3) 

That, to meet the heavy cost of mailing to the field the numerous communications 
dealing specifically and exclusively with Federal business such as typewriter regis- 
tration, and gasoline, tire, and sugar rationing, the Council recommend that an 
effort be made to obtain franking privilege for such mailing purposes. 


That the Council recommend that the U. S. Office of Education prepare and 
transmit as soon as possible to the chief State school officers a list of those items 
of State legislation which may need revision to meet current or prospective adjust- 
ments, as a result of war conditions regarding transportation facilities, demands 


for child labor, etc. 


Thgt the Council take all action possible to strengthen the National Education 
Association. asm 


Five Pre-Induction Course Outlines 


for High Schools 


Outlines of five pre-induction courses 
designed to prepare men for important 
Army jobs are now being distributed to 
the school superintendents and high- 
school principals of the Nation, a joint 
statement by the War Department and 
the U. S. Office of Education recently 
announced. Fifty thousand copies of 
each course outline, covering the funda- 
mentals of electricity, shopwork, ma- 
chines, radio, and automotive mechanics 
respectively, have heen printed by the 
War Department and have been mailed 
to school superintendents and principals 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 

The pre-induction course outlines 
make clear to the schools of the Nation 
what help the Army needs from them 
in order to build an army in which 
nearly three-quarters of the men will be 
trained specialists. Many schools, mo- 
tivated by a desire to train older youth 
for war service, as a part of the High- 
School Victory Corps program, have al- 
ready taken steps to intreduce pre-in- 
duction courses as electives in the last 
year or two of high school. Producers of 
textbooks, films, visual aids, and other 
teaching devices are starting the devel- 
opment of teacher and pupil material 
for pre-induction training courses based 
on these outlines. 

’ The five basic pre-induction course 
outlines now being distributed were pre- 
pared by the Pre-Induction Training 
Section, Headquarters, Services of Sup- 
ply, War Department, under the guid- 
ance of Army officers and in collabora- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education. 
The outlines provide for training that 
embraces the first steps to be taken to 
fit men for service in all three of the 
over-all Army branches—Air Forces, 
Ground Forces, and Services of Supply. 
The official course titles and order num- 
bers are: PIT 101—Fundamentals of 
Electricity, PIT 201—Fundamentals of 
Radio, PIT 103—Fundamentals of Shop- 


+ 
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work, PIT 102—Fundamentals of Ma- 
chines, and PIT 202—Fundamentals of 
Automotive Mechanics. Additional cop- 
ies of each course outline may be or- 
dered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 cents each. 

It is expected that these pre-induction 
courses will contribute directly to the 
flow of trained manpower into the Army 
and will help reduce the critical short- 
ages of properly qualified inductees by 
providing preliminary preparation for a 
number of vital Army jobs. Completion 
of the Fundamentals of Electricity course 
has been adjudged basic to 150 Army 
jobs, including airplane electrical spe- 
cialist, automobile electrician, field tele- 
phone operator, portable power genera- 
tor operator, and telephone equipment 
installer. Similarly, the Fundamentals 
of Shopwork course is related to 188 
Army jobs, Fundamentals of Machines 
to 226, Fundamentals of Automotive Me- 
chanics to 50, and Fundamentals of 
Radio to 35 Army jobs. 


The Program of Training 
Each course outline provides a pro- 
gram of training that high schools can 
adopt and carry on with their present 
facilities. The outlines include suggested 
teaching time to be devoted to each of 
the topics covered and they contain lists 
of demonstrations, laboratory exercises, 
visual aids, and reference books. 

At the request of the War Department 
and the U.S. Office of Education, a num- 
ber of publishers are now preparing text- 
books closely paralleling the five pre-in- 
duction training-course outlines now be- 
ing distributed to high schools. It is ex- 
pected that such textbooks will be ready 
for purchase by schools for use during 
the second semester beginning about 
February 1, 1943. 

In preparing these textbooks publish- 
ers are taking pains to assure that they 





will be accurate, of a level of difficulty 
suitable for high-school juniors and 
seniors, well illustrated, and containing 
numerous suggested teaching and learn- 
ing aids. Schools which have introduced 
or are planning to introduce any of these 
five pre-induction courses should address 
publishers for full information about 
their present and forthcoming books. 
Following is a list of publishers who have 
informed the U. S. Office of Education 
that they are preparing special textbooks 
for the pre-induction training courses 
indicated. 





| Fundamentals of— 


Shopwork 





American Book Co 
Amer 


ican Technical Society..... 

eton, Century Co......- 
uce Publishing Co 
Er eas | 


D. C. Heath & Co x 









Harcourt Brace & Co c | 
Beary Holt @ Co... scccscs } 3 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co........ 
Manual Arts Press.............. x 
Macmillan Co-_-_. ’ 
McCormick - Mathers Publish- 
Ing (<¢ 
M< 


Graw Hill Book Co... 
MekKnight & McKnight. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc - 
tadio & Technical Publishing | 
Co suai ious 
Scott, Foresman & Co....-..... . 
Silver Burdett Co 
Charles Scribners Sons.. 
. Van Nostrand Co 
Webster Publishing Co_. 
John Winston Co_...... 
John Wiley & Sons 

















Materials to be Availakle by Purchase 

Numerous inquiries have reached the 
Office of Education concerning a Radio 
Code Kit, to be used in teaching a pre- 
induction training course in radio code 
operation. Negotiations concerning the 
manufacture and distribution of phono- 
graph records, teachers’ manuals, stu- 
dent record sheets, etc., are now being 
completed by the War Department. It is 
anticipated now that these materials will 
be available for purchase by schools from 
private distributors about January l, 
1943. (Look for announcement of de- 
tails in EDUCATION FOR VICTORY). 

The problem of the form of record (re- 
ferred to as “Victory Certificates” on 
page 8 of the printed pre-induction train- 
ing course outlines) which will be’ most 
helpful in acquainting classification offi- 
cers in the Armed Forces with the previ- 
ous education and training of inductees 
is being given careful study. School ad- 
ministrators will be informed at a later 
date concerning decisions reached and 
recommendations made. In the mean- 
time please do not request the Office of 
Education to send Victory Certificates. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL VI 


Call to Agriculture 


High-School Victory Corps members 
who live in cities and towns will be hear- 
ing a call to work on farms. They will 
be asked to help win the war through 
the production of food—food that is ab- 
solutely necessary to keep our boys on 
the fighting fronts in the best physical 
condition and to help us and our Allies 
strengthen our bodies for the final tests 
of total war. 

The selection and training of these 
urban high-school youth for work on 
farms is a definite and important part 
of the Victory Corps program. In this 
way, healthy high-school boys and girls 
will be able to make a valuable contribu- 
tion to winning the war—by doing farm 
work during summer vacations and at 
other times. Regardless of what division 
of the Victory Corps students belong to, 
they may also serve as wartime farm 
workers. 

Organization of youth as farm workers 
in any school can be started through the 
appointment of an advisor. Further in- 
formation and assistance in organizing 
and planning programs will be obtain- 
able from the State and Federal Agri- 
cultural Education services. 


News From the States 


Recent news received by the U. S. 
Office of Education heralds increasing 
high-school participation in the war ef- 
fort. Organization plans for State-wide 
establishment of the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps have been received from Iowa, 
Minnesota, Washington, and New York. 
Seven more State departments of edu- 
cation have appointed State directors for 
the Victory Corps—bringing the number 
of States_reporting Victory Corps ma- 
chinery in operation to 27. 

Washington 

The State of Washington has set up an 
Advisory Committee made up of school 
superintendents, principals, the dean of 
the College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and the executive di- 
rector of the Washington State Defense 
Council. General recommendations 


~ 


CTORY CORPS 


issued by the Committee to all schools 
endorse the Victory Corps and urge all 
high schools to establish units. The 
weeks between November 16 and Decem- 
ber 7 have been set as the period for 
local discussion and _ reorganization. 
Plans are under way to inaugurate the 
Victory Corps with State-wide ceremon- 
ies and a radio broadcast on December 7. 

Excerpts from the general recom- 
mendations follow: 

“The Committee recommends that the 
organization include the following: 

(a) “A plan for consultation with 
community leaders 

(ob) “A director of the Victory Corps 
Program 

(c) “A war-service counselor 

“Wartime Guidance.—An_ essential 
step in the development of the Victory 
Corps program is the establishment of a 
sound guidance program. The type of 
training the school is to offer and the 
community activities in which the school 
is to participate must be consistent with 
interests, abilities, and aptitudes of its 
pupils. Failure to take this essential 
step in the wartime program of the 
school will result in waste of human 
resources. 

“Curricular Problems.— All schools 
should revaluate their programs and re- 
organize present courses to point toward 
training for induction into the armed 
services and critical occupations. 

“In addition, all schools should offer 
refresher courses in fields where needed 
for pupils who are going directly into 
the armed forces. 

“Where preparation is necessary for 
work in war industries in the community, 
schools should work with the State 
board for vocational education in utiliz- 
ing preemployment training. 

“Where the facilities permit, special 
preinduction courses such as preflight 
aeronautics, automotive mechanics, ra- 
dio, fundamentals of machines and elec- 
tricity, and the like should be offered.” 


The Function of Guidance in the 
High-School Victory Corps, a pamphlet 





Rickenbacker’s Missions 


High-School Victory Corps mem- 
bers everywhere have special cause 
for rejoicing over the dramatic 
rescue of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. 
How he became chairman of the 
Victory Corps National Policy Com- 
mittee is a story that can now be 
told. 

Members of this National Com- 
mittee decided to select as chair- 
man a national leader worthy to 
command the admiration of youth. 
Many names were. considered. 
Rickenbacker met all the tests. 
But would he accept? A long dis- 
tance call revealed that he was on 
his way to Washington. Next 
morning two Army Air Force of- 
ficers brought him to Commissioner 
Studebaker’s office. When he 
heard the proposal he said that he 
had turned down innumerable 
invitations, but this was one that 
he could not put aside. It was too 
important. But, he added, I can- 
not take my place at the committee 
table until I complete two missions 
for the Federal Government. That 
afternoon he left for England. 
Back after a few weeks, he flew 
again, this time for Australia. 

Every student knows the story 
of this remarkable American ace. 
But few know the place youth have 
in Captain Eddie Rickenbacker’s 
heart. We give thanks for his 
rescue. When heis well and strong 
we will welcome him to a third 
mission—the chairmanship of the 
High-School Victory Corps. 


M 











issued by the Iowa Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction emphasizes the need for 
individualizing the program. “The ma- 
jor part of the responsibility in the pro- 
gram should be assumed by the indi- 
vidual student,” says the Victory Corps 
Committee in the foreword. A war serv- 
ice guidebook for the use of each mem- 
ber of the Victory Corps is also sug- 
gested. In it the student will keep a 
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record of his wartime aims, plans, serv- 
ice, interviews with counselors, and a 
detailed analysis of his occupational re- 
quirements and worker characteristics. 


New York 


“For the first time we have a flexible 
but all-inclusive plan, national in scope, 
but related to the needs of individual 
schools and communities. The war has 
come into the high schools; may the 
schools, in turn, show what they can 
accomplish in the big push toward vic- 
tory,” says George D. Stoddard, com- 
missioner of education, in submitting the 
Victory Corps plan for the approval of 
high schools throughout New York 
State. 

New York City has already set up a 
Victory Corps City Council made up of 
the faculty directors and student presi- 
dents of the corps units in each school. 
Questions about membership require- 
ments, insignia, and voluntary service 
were discussed at a council meeting on 
November 17, and rapid expansion of 
Victory Corps units was anticipated. 


Minnesota 


Before announcement of the Victory 
Corps plan, Minnesota schools organized 
their war service work under War Ef- 
fort councils. These have now been re- 
organized as Victory Corps units. War 
Effort Council activities included the fol- 
lowing: Sale of defemse stamps, letters to 
service men, book collection, model air- 
craft construction, speakers bureau, cor- 
respondence with Latin American coun- 
tries, project to encourage critical think- 
ing about war rumors, military training 
classes, student help on farms, city-wide 
clean-up campaign, evacuation survey, 
messenger bicycle corps, plane observa- 
tion group, post-war planning, volun- 
teer service at USO building, cohserva- 
tion promotion, analysis of community 
resources, and a study of China, the 
Pacific Islands, and Latin American 
countries. 


Providence, R. I. 

Organization plans for the Victory 
Corps have been sent to all high schools. 
The Victory Corps in each school will be 
under the supervision of the principal 
and a Victory Corps School Council. The 
principal will appoint a Victory Corps 
director, who in turn will direct the ac- 
tivities of the six divisions, each of which 
will have a faculty sponsor. 


Montclair, N. J. 

Six special Victory Corps courses have 
been added to the curriculum in Mont- 
clair High School in Montclair, N. J. 
Courses for boys include fundamentals 
of radio and come, and fundamentals of 


electricity. Boys and girls may take me- 
chanical drawing and blueprint reading, 
elementary trigonometry, Army and 
Navy clerical procedure and pre-flight 
aeronautics. 

Montclair students have already ren- 
dered valuable community service by 
serving as speakers before adult Com- 
munity Chest meetings, raising money 
for the Junior Red Cross by selling book 
covers and candy, and making charts for 
lunchrooms. Approximately 300 pupils 
will be excused early to take part-time 
jobs. Other Victory Corps activities are 
being organized and it-is expected that 
the complete program will soon be under 
way. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

All students at Abraham Lincoln High 
School in Los Angeles, Calif., have re- 
ceived brief outlines of requirements and 
aims of membership in the six divisions 
of the Victory Corps. Members of the 
Air Service Division have been provided 
with an attractive personal record book 
in which to list activities, qualifications, 
accomplishments, and employment. 
Sandy Spring, Md. 

At a Community Fair sponsored by the 
Sherwood High School in Sandy Spring, 
Md., Victory Corps members demon- 
strated some of their activities. Boys 
in the Sea Service Division proved their 
skill in flag signaling and displayed bat- 
tleship models they had made. Com- 
munity Service girls exhibited a collec- 
tion of pictures and information about 
former Sherwood students now in the 
armed forces. 


South Qrange, N. J. 

Columbia High School serving South 
Orange and Maplewood, N. J., reports a 
promising and unique solution to the 
problem of adding new war needed 
courses for juniors and seniors to an 
already crowded curriculum. This will 
be accomplished, writes C. L. Threlkeld, 
principal, by a plan “to rotate a seven- 
period schedule for pupils within a six- 
period day.” On the first day all classes 
except those that belong to the first pe- 
riod meet; that is, the school day consists 
of classes belonging to periods 2 through 
7. On the next day, classes that belong 
to the second period are omitted and 
classes 1, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, meet. On the third 
day classes belonging to the third period 
are omitted and the school day consists 
of classes belonging to periods 1, 2, 4, 5, 
6,and 7. This rotation is carried out for 
7 days when the cycle is completed and 
starts all over again. Periods are made 
50 minutes in length instead of 40. New 
courses are placed in the periods sus- 
pended, 





Through this plan, Columbia High 
School will add map reading, blue prints, 
fundamentals of shop work, radio, elec- 
tricity, mathematics, pre-flight aeronau- 
tics and other subjects. 


Other Reports 


Reports of war activities programs. 


show imagination and initiative. 

Every department in Hickman High 
School in Columbia, Mo., is contributing 
in some way. The art department built 
the Junior Red Cross float for the 
Armistice Day parade. The manual 
training department builds model air- 
planes, and made game and lap boards 
for use at Fort Leonard Wood. The 
school band plays at bond rallies and 
Civilian Defense meetings, and the Verse 
Speaking Choir, coached by the speech 
department, presented a patriotic pag- 
eant at the General Assembly of the 
Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 

To emphasize education for post-war 
conditions, a series of school forums was 
held at Centennial High School in 
Pueblo, Colo. The school’s 1,200 stu- 
dents were divided into 35 groups. Two 
student leaders were chosen from civics 
classes, and discussion centered around 
post-war problems. 

The wartime program of the Anniston, 
Ala., public schools, as planned by a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
faculty study committees, principals of 
schools, and the superintendent of 
schools stressed education for democ- 
racy, patriotism, conservation, physical 
fitness and nutrition,. war production, 
air service, morale, spiritual prepared- 
ness, peace, and evaluation and rehabil- 
itation. A pamphlet issued by the su- 
perintendent presents detailed methods 
for the accomplishment of the aims of 
the program. 





FIRST EDITION 
EXHAUSTED 
Second One Seon Available 


A heavy demand has exhausted 
the supply of copies of the High- 
School Victory Corps Manual. 
(Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet 
No. 1.) Those who have recently 
ordered the pamphlet may have 
to wait a short time to receive it, 
until the new edition comes off the 
press. Orders should be sent di- 
rect to the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D.C. Price, 
15 cents. 
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Child-Care Training 


Through the Victory Corps 
The Need for This Project 


Many superintendents, principals, and 
teachers will want to include in their 
Victory Corps programs a plan for train- 
ing high-school students to help with the 
care of younger children at home, in 
school, and in the community. 

Provision for the education, care, and 
protection of children in most American 
communities has been inadequate. In 
consequence, many babies have died at 
birth who might have been saved; many 
youngsters have succumbed to childhood 
diseases that were preventable; many 
boys and girls are now growing up handi- 
capped unnecessarily by physical de- 
fects. This is obviously not the time to 
plead for social reforms of an Utopian 
It is, undoubtedly, the time, 
however, to do something about weak- 
nesses in our present social structure 
which might make us vulnerable as war 
pressures increase. 

We can hope to do much to assure the 
physical and mental health of children 
through well-planned community pro- 
grams of education, recreation, health, 
and child care, but the problem of staff- 
ing these services in wartime is a serious 
one. The situation might appear des- 
perate, were it not for the fact that we 
have long had in this country an un- 
tapped reservoir of energy, intelligence, 
and idealism. Our boys and girls of 
high-school age are eager to assume 
those civic duties and responsibilities 
which they can perform. Let’s use 
them! 

One way to retrieve this loss of power, 
render needed service to the community, 
and provide some realistic education for 
post-war living is to mobilize and train 
high-school students to work with and 
for children in a variety of ways. 


Relation to the Defense 
Program and the Community 

It is important to think, first, of the 
community context into which such a 
training program must fit. The respon- 
sibility for coordinating all wartime 
commurtty activities has been assigned 
to local defense councils. Among the 
problems to which the defense councils 
have been asked to give special attention 
is child care. 

Since it is highly important, in war- 
time, to make the most effective possible 
use of all resources, child-serving agen- 
cies in communities have been urged to 
cooperate in some form of centralized 


planning under the general direction of 
the local defense council. Where a 
council of children’s agencies already 
exists in any form, the defense council 
usually delegates this group to act for 
it in matters relating to the education, 
care, and protection of children. When 
there is no such group through which it 
can work, the defense council is expected 
to organize a subcommittee on commu- 
nity child care. 

A committee which really coordinates 
all work for children in a community 
must represent all local persons and 
groups dealing with children, youth, 
parents, schools, governmental and non- 
governmental agencies, and organiza- 
tions. It has five main functions: (1) 
To find out what the needs of children 
in the community are; (2) to plan proj- 
ects to meet these needs; (3) to secure 
adequately trained personnel to carry 
on the projects; (4) to make adequate 
arrangement for selective placement and 
follow-up of trained volunteers, includ- 
ing those of high-school age; (5) to en- 
courage continuous evaluation of all 
phases of the program, including the 
training of volunteers. 

It is with such a committee that the 
schools should expect to plan the train- 
ing of high-school child-care aides. 


Some Ways in Which High- 
School Students May Work 
with Children 


It is important to make clear to stu- 
dents, when this project is first discussed 
with them, that opportunities to use 
initiative and take responsibility will be 
provided as they demonstrate their 
readiness. There will be many routine 
services to be performed but the purpose 
of the project is to take youth into civic 
partnership with older people in meeting 
a major community problem. 

There are, as has been said, three 
places where students are needed now to 
help with younger children: (1) In the 
home, where many parents are already 
overburdened; (2) in the school, where 
assistance with many phases of the edu- 
cational program is urgently required; 
and (3) in the community, where many 
agencies are already so short of person- 
nel that they have been forced to dis- 
continue some vital services to families 
and children. Students are already 
being asked in many places to: 

1. Help take care of younger broth- 
ers and sisters. 

2. Help care for the children of 
neighbors or friends. 


3. Help teachers and others with 
the before and after-school care of 
children of working mothers. This 
May mean giving children their 
breakfasts and suppers, getting them 
off to school, or putting them to bed, 
as well as helping with group activi- 
ties in school. 

4. Help with the care of preschool 
children of working mothers at home, 
in nursery schools, day nurseries, and 
foster homes. 

5. Help teachers and supervisors 
with children on playgrounds, at rec- 
reation centers and with the main- 
tenance of grounds and equipment 
that children use. 

6. Help school teachers with group 
activities, especially where classes are 
large and schools are understaffed. 

7. Help with the transportation of 
children.to and from school, giving 
special assistance, as needed, to handi- 
capped children. 

8. Help with the organization and 
supervision of neighborhood play 
groups. 

9. Assist in children’s clinics, tak- 
ing children back and forth to keep 
appointments, amusing children wait- 
ing to see the doctor, helping the 
nurses in numerous ways. 

10. Entertain and teach sick and 
convalescent children, under the di- 
rection of doctor, parent, or nurse, at 
home, or in children’s hospitals and 
institutions. 

11. Help teachers and parents keep 
children busy, calm, and cooperative 
during air raid alerts or actual raids. 

12. Serve as children’s attendants 
in case of evacuation. 

Eligibility for Training 

Because there is such a wide variety 
of ways in which people work with and 
for children, many different kinds of 
ability are needed. The training should 
be set up so that any high-school student 
who wants to take it can get something 
from it and give something in return. 
This means that full use must be made 
of both classes of membership provided 
for in the Victory Corps: (1) General 
membership—open to any high-school 
student who shows his interest by par- 
ticipating in any type of sé@rvice to chil- 
dren which helps with the war effort; 
(2) special membership in the Commu- 
nity Services Division—open to: 

(a) any high-school junior or senior 
who shows special interest in and apti- 
tude for work with children, registers for 
the prescribed training, and undertakes 
a@ service project. (b) any out-of-school 
youth of high-school age who has com- 
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pleted the sophomore year of high school 
and meets the requirements for service 
and training stated under (a). 

Upon completion of the required train- 
ing and the service project or projects 
related to it, the student is eligible to 
wear the insignia of the Community Serv- 
ices Division of the High-School Victory 
Corps. Some special ceremony of recog- 
nition in connection with the awarding of 
the insignia may enhance their value in 
the eyes of the candidates, the rest of 
the school, and the community. 


Ways in Which the Training 
May be Given 

The training of junior child-care aides 
should center around worth-while work 
experiences for which proper provision in 
the school program is made. Such train- 
ing may be incorporated into present day 
or evening school programs in at least 
three ways: (1) As a special project, de- 
veloped cooperatively by students, school 
teachers and school departments, par- 
ents, and community agencies; (2) as 
part of an existing course or courses 
which may be reorganized to include it; 
(3) as a club program. In any case, it 
should be an integral part of the 
curriculum. 


Plan A. The Special Cooperative Project 

One of the best ways to provide train- 
ing for high-school students who wish 
to work with children is to do it coopera- 
tively. So many fields of knowledge can 
contribute to our understanding of child 
behavior that most schools and commu- 
nities have a variety of resources to draw 
upon for this training project. In one 
school, for example, the following serv- 
ices, programs, and departments all have 
something to offer: (1) The arts—dra- 
matics, music, the fine arts, the language 
arts, the industrial arts, (2) vocational 
education, including homemaking; (3) 
health and physical education; (4) guid- 
ance programs; (5) the physical, nat- 
ural, and social sciences; (6) all-school 
services, such as play grounds, libraries, 
and lunch rooms; (7) special personnel 
such as visiting teachers, doctors, nurses, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, coaching 
teachers, nursery school, elementary, 
and kindergarten teachers. 

When the training is to be given co- 
operatively by a number of departments, 
persons, or services, the following pro- 
cedures are suggested: 

1. The person or committee in the 
school assuming general responsibility 
for the Victory Corps program brings to- 
gether a group of interested persons. 

2. This group talks over the situation, 
contacts the community child-care com- 





mittee, if there is one, and gets clearly in 
mind a picture of (a) local service op- 
portunities, (b) training needed to qual- 
ify for these, (c) resources available for 
setting up this training. 

3. If the group decides that this train- 
ing project is needed, and feasible under 
the circumstances, it then goes on (a) 
to determine the big objectives, or goals, 
(b) to make provision for revising these 
goals in the light of later experience and 
(c) to make plans for continuous evalu- 
ation of the project in relation to its 
goals. 

4. A representative planning commit- 
tee is then elected to assume responsibil- 
ity for setting up and carrying on the 
program outlined. 

5. A coordinator is selected for the 
project. The coordinator may be as- 
sisted in arranging the students’ field 
work and observation by a person who 
knows the community well, and makes 
good community contacts. 

The form in which such a cooperative 
course is set up varies with the resources 
available and with the situation. Some 
are entirely intramural; some are organ- 
ized jointly by schools and social agen- 
cies; some of these latter may be con- 
ducted outside the school buildings by 
qualified volunteers under professional 
supervision. In any case, it is important 
to remember that the focus of the train- 
ing project should be in the school. It is 
also important to make sure that each 
person connected with the project under- 
stands both the over-all plan and his 
particular part in it. 


Plan. B. The Project Part of Existing 
Courses 

The training may be included in ex- 
isting courses offered by departments of 
social studies, home economics, guidance, 
etc. When the training unit is made part 
of an existing course the following pro- 
cedures are suggested: 

1. The person with authority to do so 
brings together the individuals most con- 
cerned to decide which of the high- 
school courses now being given can best 
be modified to include this training 
project. 

2. The person or persons who teach 
the course selected examine it critically 
to see how it can be reorganized to in- 
clude: Opportunities for students to work 
with children at home, in school, or in 
the community; time for developing a 
program of class work out of the prob- 
lems and questions suggested to the stu- 
dents by their experiences with children; 
additional teaching personnel — other 
persons besides the teacher who can 








make valuable contributions to the stu- 
dents’ experience. 

3. A tentative schedule is worked out 
allowing time for conferences, field work, 
observations, and trips as well as for 
class discussion and reading. 

4. The training unit is adjusted into 
the course, and the reorganized course 
adjusted into the rest of the high-school 
program. 

5. Arrangements are made to admit 
students to this training who are not 
necessarily enrolled for the entire course. 
Plan C. The Club Program 

The training may be set up as an inte- 
gral part of a club program. It should 
be noted that when this plan is adopted 
the club taking over the project does not 
in any way lose its identity. The Victory 
Corps is a clearing, coordinating, stand- 
ard-producing group which delegates re- 
sponsibilities to appropriate agencies, not 
a super-organization trying to do the job 
of training high-school volunteers alone. 

When the training of junior child-care 
aides is set up as a club program, the 
following general procedure is suggested: 

1, Theclub leader finds out how many of 
the club members want to undertake this 
training. If only a few are interested, the 
leader may help these boys and girls to 
arrange for taking thetraining elsewhere. 

2. If the training is to be a club activ- 
ity, a committee of members sets up the 
program. This program should include: 

Systematic study for part of each meet- 
ing. Club members will usually learn 
more from lively discussions in which all 
participate than from a straight series 
of lectures. Films, slides, and victrola 
records are excellent teaching devices 
here as in many other kinds of learning 
situations; 

A period of related activity—labora- 
tory work—at each meeting. Club mem- 
bers may work at one or more projects 
related to their study such as: Making 
children’s toys; collecting songs, stories, 
and poems, and learning how to sing, tell, 
or recite them; making simple furniture 
for a child’s room; making outdoor play 
equipment; preparing exhibits of good 
clothing for children of various ages; 
working on material for a nutrition ex- 
hibit, etc. 

Some form of systematic service to be 
rendered to a child or children ‘at home, 
in school, or in the community. 

3. Arrangements are made for trained 
leadership. 

4. Plans are made to devote a definite 
part of each regular meeting to the 
training project, and sufficient time is 
allotted for it. 

5. Specific arrangements are made 
with each member participating for the 
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service project to be carried on at home 
or in the community as a regular part 
of the training. 

6. Arrangements are made for report- 
ing on this project to the club leader, 
or to an evaluating committee of club 
members on which the club leader serves 
ex officio. 

7. A culminating program or activity 
is planned at which recognition is given 
to club members who have earned the 
Community Service insignia. The cere- 
mony of presentation, for example, might 
be held at a school assembly of which 
the club had charge. 

Among club groups which might be 
interested to incorporate this type of 
training in their programs are the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts of America, the 
Camp Fire Girls, the 4-H clubs, the Girl 
Reserves of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Junior Red Cross, 
the Future Homemakers, the Home Eco- 
nomics clubs, the Social Studies clubs, 
the Social Service clubs, and clubs organ- 
ized for the special purpose of qualify- 
ing members for the High-School Victory 
Corps through some kind of service to 
children. 


Some Suggestions About the Teaching 


General characteristics 
Experience has shown that a good 
training project of this kind has the fol- 


lowing characteristics: It is coopera- 
tively developed; it is spontaneous; it 
reaches into many subject matter fields; 
it is flexible; it is orderly; it is informal, 
but businesslike and purposeful; and it 
is fun. 


General objectives 


This training has two big objectives: 
(1) to help students learn how to work 
with children so that each contact with 
a child contributes to the growth and 
development of both the child and the 
student, (2) to give the student the spe- 
cific skills and abilities he will need to 
meet the requirements of the specific 
job situations for which he is training. 


Specific aims 

Training projects with these objec- 
tives cannot be standardized. Each one 
is a challenge to the imagination, cre- 
ative ability, and leadership of those re- 
sponsible for it. The principal aim of 
the teachers in charge will be to help 
the student develop understandings, ap- 
preciations and skills, not to cover pre- 
scribed areas or amounts of content ma- 
terial. When the training begins, there- 
fore, students and teachers will want to 
list the specific skills, abilities, and kinds 
of information that each student will 
need in order to do well the work he has 
undertaken. These will be the specific 
aims of the project. 





Promoting International 


Understanding 


A vital need for the defense of America, critical both in war and in peace, is a 
more profound, more sympathetic understanding of those nations who are akin 
to us in ideals or who fight with us against the common foe. During the last 
decade we have gradually come to see that the defense of America is intimately 
bound up with the defense of democratic ideals the world over, and especially 
with continental solidarity. As a result of this consciousness, an effort is being 
made in this country to understand our friends and neighbors in terms of their 
history, culture, government, way of life, and economic backgrounds. In such 
understanding, of course, the school is a key agency. 

The Milwaukee Public Schools promote international understanding by: 

1. Such teaching of history as will create insight into the national aims and 
policies of our friends and neighbors. 

2. Making comparisons in civics and citizenship classes which will give us a 
better understanding of other democracies the world over. 

3. Using geography as a means of indicating the relationship of man to his 
environment, the importance of continental solidarity, the economic interdependence 
of friendly nations, together with such geographical informations as indicate the 
need for understanding and unity among them. 

4. Developing projects and library technique units around life in other lands. 

5. Studying current events. 

6. Singing the songs, and reading in translation or in the original the literary 
works of other nations, particularly of neighbors and friends who hitherto have 
been neglected. 

7. Studying the languages used in international relations, 


—from Milwaukee Public Schools, We defend America (Annual Report) 


This original list of aims or objectives 
will almost certainly change as the proj- 
ect develops; some will drop out or be 
postponed, and new ones will be added. 
A list at the beginning is essential, how- 
ever, to give direction to the training and 
serve as a basis for later evaluation. 


Some areas of common concern 

Although the actual requirements of 
work situations will vary, nearly all stu- 
dents will want to know something about 
each of the following: 


What children are really like 


Children of different ages may be ob- 
served until students begin to see that 
each age level has certain characteris- 
tics of its own, from the standpoint of 
both behavior and physical development, 


How children differ 


The concept of individual differences 
is especially important in a democracy 
where each person contributes to the 
welfare of all by developing as fully as 
possible his own special skills and abil- 
ities. 

Students should (a) observe children 
for differences in age, size, strength, 
temperament, interests, abilities, etc. and 
(b) try to see what these differences 
mean to the child and to those who work 
with him. 


How children grow and develop 


Here the student will want to find out 
what is known about: (a) The conditions 
and materials essential for wholesome 
growth, (b) how families and com- 
munities supply these, and (c) how the 
child uses them in his development. 

Any kind of field experience can lead 
into this. A student working with un- — 
dernourished children may approach the 
study of basic needs with questions about 
food and feeding, thus opening up the 
whole subject of health and nutrition. 
A student assisting with a recreation 
program may be concerned about chil- 
dren whose playground behavior shows 
lack of social experience. In either case, 
the problem brought into the classroom 
inevitably brings the student to certain 
standard material in this area in his 
quest for understandings. 


How family experience influences chil- 
dren’s behavior 

Students working with younger chil- 
dren in their own homes will be espe- 
cially interested in problems in this area. 
They will bring in questions that will 
lead to the study of such matters as (a) 
guidance and discipline, (b) how family 
members help each other to grow up, 
(c) how family members plan together 
for satisfying family living. 
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How older boys and girls can help 
younger children develop 

Here again the students’ questions 
about specific problems in connection 
with their work provide motivation for 
study in a fascinating field. The teacher 
can lead the student to a better under- 
standing of himself and his needs by 
helping him to see how his handling of 
children in specific situations influences 
outcomes. 

Or perhaps the help needed is more 
concrete—play materials which the stu- 
dent can make or secure; entertainment 
or instruction which the student can 
provide by learning how to tell stories, 
sing songs, read poems, and lead games. 

Much significant material on the effect 
of different kinds of personalities on each 
other may be introduced in this connec- 
tion. What happens when a big boy 
tries to “boss” a little one? Why? 
What better way could the big boy use 
to secure the cooperation of the little 
fellow? 


The specific kinds of knowledge and skill 
needed for specific jobs 

These will vary with the job situation. 
A student who is going to help the nurse 
in a children’s clinic, for example, needs 
‘to know what the nurse will expect him 
to do and how to do it. The student 
himself, wherever possible, should report 
the requirements of the project he wants 
to undertake. 


Order of development 

The order in which topics or subjects 
are studied is more or less immaterial. 
Students and teachers together map out 
their work in the order in which infor- 
mation is needed for an understanding 
of significant problems. Teachers 
should feel free to make their own out- 
lines, following the logic of emerging 
need, rather than the logic of subject 
matter. The best possible guides are 
the questions asked by students who are 
interested in the work they are actually 
doing with children. 


Relation of School Work to Work 
Experiences 

Because so much of the success of this 
training depends on the closeness with 
which all concerned work together, it 
may be helpful at this point to suggest 
ways in which teachers, students, homes, 
and community workers may cooperate 
on three important phases of the 
project: 


Initial placement 
Training begins, for the student, with 
the selection of a project or projects 





which will be the core of his training 
experience. If this is a home project, it 
will be chosen after consultation between 
student, parents, and teacher. If the 
course is to be given in connection with 
a school or community project, the 
teacher and student will have their in- 
itial conferences with the person who 
knows best the requirements of the work 
the student is going to do and will be 
responsible for helping him on the job. 
In each case, three main factors will be 
considered: (a) Needs to be met, (b) 
student interests and abilities, (c) re- 
sources available. 


Analysis of the work to be done 

After the project is chosen, the person 
who knows most about it should help 
the student to see exactly what will be 
required of him, and what he needs to 
know in order to do a good job. On 
the basis of this analysis, the student 
makes tentative plans for study. These 
plans will change, grow, and develop as 
the student becomes increasingly aware 
of the implications of his problem. 


Supervision on the job 

Because of the necessity for coordinat- 
ing all phases of the student’s work, 
teacher and community supervisor must 
plan together for counseling on the job. 
It is usually desirable for the teacher to 
give the initial supervision if this can 
be managed. The staffs of all commu- 
nity agencies are extremely busy in times 
like these and it is seldom possible for a 
nurse, nursery school teacher, or social 
worker to take time to follow the details 
of the student’s training closely enough 
to be able to help when help is most 
needed. As the student becomes more 
and more able to take responsibility, and 
teachers, students, parents and commu- 
nity workers get to know each other bet- 
ter, the teacher will gradually withdraw 
from the work situation and the student 
will gradually assume the role of the 
regular staff member. 

To give the kind of supervision which 
is essentially guidance is a delicate and 
difficult task, even for one counselor. 
When two or more people are advising 
with the same student, the possibilities 
for misunderstanding are numerous. 
The only way to guard against the devel- 
opment of dual supervision, with all that 
it implies, is for the teacher in charge 
of the training, and the homes, teachers, 
and community workers who provide the 
Service opportunities to keep closely in 
touch with each other, planning together 
and working together from the begin- 
ning to the end of the project. 

It may be desirable, in many instances, 
for the community child-care commit- 










tee and the schools to set up a training 


course for those with whom the high-’ 


school volunteers are to work. 


Some Important Considerations 


The functional type of training which 
has been outlined here depends largely 
for its success on the following consider- 
ations, which all persons connected with 
the project may wish to bear in mind: 

The student’s work with children is 
an essential part of his training. Plenty 
of time for this should be allowed when 
the training project is fitted into the rest 
of the high-school program. If proper 
provision is not made for this field work, 
students trying to arrange it will find 
themselves in constant conflict with the 
requirements of other courses or activ- 
ities. 

Service opportunities must be provided 
that are really challenging to students, 
Such opportunities will not appear un- 
less homes, schools, and community 
agencies make a concerted effort to find 
them. 

The length of the training period de- 
pends on a number of factors. The most 
reasonable way to arrive at the number 
of hours of high-school time to be al- 
lotted is to give the training project the 
status of a one-semester laboratory 
course. Care should be taken to select 
projects and plan field work that are 
right for the time available. The min- 
imum time for this training so far re- 
ported is 40 hours, 20 of which are spent 
in field work and observation. 

The project should be elective and 
subject to the same regulations in re- 
gard to credit as other high-school 
courses. 

Students working independently or in 
small groups on a variety of problems 
will need reference materials—pam- 
phlets, books, charts, moving picture 
films, etc. A better supply can probably 
be obtained if community agencies are 
asked to help secure these than if the 
school tries to meet the need alone. 
Health agencies, for example, have access 
to a great deal of material developed by 
national organizations in this field. So 
do the recreation and welfare agencies. 
One of the functions of the steering com- 
mittee for the project is to see that thes« 
resources are pooled and utilized. 

Some form of public recognition is 
desirable for those who earn the insignia 
of the Community Services Division of 
the High-School Victory Corps. 

Because of the importance of this 
project; efforts should be made to stimu- 
late and keep alive the interest in it of 
students, teachers, parents, and the 
community. 

Additional material relating to the 
curricular content of a project for train- 
ing junior child-care aides is in prepara- 
tion in the Office of Education, and will 
be announced when available, 
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First Grant of Federal Funds 
for Extended School Services 


The first grant of Federal funds for 
the promotion and administration of a 
State plan of extended school services 
for children of working mothers has 
been made to the Virginia State Board 
of Education. 

The funds are to be used for additional 
personnel in the State department of ed- 
ucation. A State supervisor of extended 
school services and a regional supervisor 
who will work in the eight school divi- 
sions in the Hampton Roads area, the 
largest and most vital defense area in 
the State, are to be added to the State 
department of education staff. 


Needs Determined 


Information from the United States 
Employment Service shows that many 
women are now employed and that many 
more will be employed in seven crowded 
defense areas in the State. In each of 
these areas evidence concerning the need 
for child-care services was accumulated 
through the U. S. Employment Service, 
reports of State department of education 
supervisors who visited the areas, infor- 
mation gathered from a questionnaire 
sent by the State department of educa- 
tion to local school superintendents, con- 
ferences among State and local workers, 
correspondence from representatives of 
local community agencies, and press 
reports. 

The communities reported as being in 
greatest need of the extended school 
services are: Hampten Roads area, Rad- 
ford area, Bristol-Kingsport area, Ar- 
lington-Alexandria-Fairfax area, Rich- 
mond-Petersburg area, Danville, and 
Martinsville. 

The plan is sponsored by the State 
Child-Care Committee, which includes 
representatives from the State planning 
board; State department of education; 
State department of health; U. S. Em- 
ployment Service; State department of 
public Welfare; State Office of Civilian 
Defense; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Extension Division; State department 
of labor; Work Projects Administration; 
and the Farm Security Administration. 
State Agencies Participating 

The program is being coordinated on 
a State-wide basis through the partici- 
pation of a number of State agencies. 
Responsibilities assumed by the respec- 
tive State agencies, in their initial plan- 
ning are as follows: 

State Department of Education.—Pro- 
moting a program for extended school 
services through working with local 


school officials in making surveys of 
needs, in extending the school day for 
children 6 to 14 years of age, in planning 
or the organization of kindergartens and 
nursery schools, in securing the services 
of school personnel and the use of school 
facilities in local communities, such as 
buildings, playgrounds, equipment, and 
supplies. 

State Department of Health.—Inspec- 
tion of facilities and maintenance of 
healthful conditions; when possible 
making examinations, providing clinics, 
caring for such children, and engaging in 
other related activities of local health 
officials. 

U. S. Employment Service.—Collecting 
and giving information on employment 
of women in essential work in the several 
areas, 

State Department of Public Welfare.— 
Providing foster care, day nurseries, and 
institutional care, gathering informa- 
tion and giving counseling service to 
mothers. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Exten- 
sion Division —Collecting information in 
rural areas concerning the employment 
of women and its effect upon the wel- 
fare of children, giving to rural women 
who are employed in essential industries 
guidance in improving home conditions. 

State Department of Labor.—Enforce- 
ment of child labor laws. 


Responsibilities of Staff Members 


The general function of the State 
supervisor of Extended School Services 
will be.to promote and supervise these 
services on a State-wide basis. In per- 
forming this function, the staff member 
will gather data on conditions and needs 
for child care in local communities, 
basing a State summary on this mate- 
rial; work with State and local child-care 
committees, assisting them to discover 
and utilize local ‘resources; recommend 
standards for kindergartens and nursery 
schools; evaluate kindergarten, nursery 
school, and all-day school facilities and 
programs; and advise on local personnel. 
The regional supervisor of Extended 
School Services will promote and super- 
vise the program in the Hampton Roads 
area. 

‘Thus the Virginia plan for extended 
school services for children of working 
mothers represents the coordinated ef- 
forts of many State agencies concerned 
with the problems of children in war- 
time, 





Adapting Virginia’s School 
Program to Meet the Needs 
of the Country Under 
War Conditions 
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—from Virginia Journal of Education 
New Loan Packet on 
Nursing 


The latest addition to the current list- 
ing of 70 different packets available for 
loan from the Information Exchange is 
XI-G-1, Nursing as a Career in War and 
Peace. Approximately 20 items have 
been assembled for the purpose of aiding 
teachers and counselors in presenting 
to groups under their charge the imme- 
diate and imperative need for training 
more nurses. 

The National Nursing Council for War 
Service and the Subcommittee on Nurs- 
ing of the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, Office for Emergency 
Management, are chiefly responsible for 
collecting the materials contained in this 
packet. The Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service of the U. S. Office 
of Education is making available its re- 
cent study, Professional Nurses Are 
Needed, and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has supplied statements 
of its program for recruiting nurses. 
Among other organizations represented 
are the American National Red Cross, 
American Nurses Association, and the 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 

To obtain this packet for 2 weeks’ loan, 
write to the Information Exchange, U.S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D.C. There is no 
expense to the borrower, since franked 
labels or envelopes are furnished for 
their return without payment of postage. 
A new catalog is also available and will 
be sent upon request. 
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British Information 
Services 


The British Information Services at 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., 
have set up an Education Section that 
will enable their Information Division 
to place at the disposal of educators in 
this country facts relative to the British 
war experience in education and other 
British educational information. 

The Section is under the temporary 
direction of Dr. Evan Davies, director of 
education for the Borough of Willesden, 
London, who has just completed an itin- 
erary through 27 of our States. 

In interviews with administrators, 
university and college professors, teach- 
ers, and others, Dr. Davies “found every- 
where an ardent desire for information 
on such points as the effect of the war 
on children and the family; steps taken 
in the schools to strengthen and uphold 
public morale; the adaptation of the 
curriculum to meet war needs; the direct 
participation of the schools in the war 
effort; steps taken to safeguard the 
health and welfare of children; details 
of the youth movement and youth or- 
ganization in wartime; steps taken to 
meet teacher shortage; the community 
activities of schools in wartime; effect of 
the war on secondary schools, colleges, 
and universities; the care of children of 
women war workers; and a host of other 
matters which are receiving serious at- 
tention in this country at the present 
time. Everywhere, but particuarly in 
the universities, there was a lively in- 
terest in proposed post-war changes in 
the British education system and in the 
attitude of educators towards the large 
world issues which have already arisen 
and will arise still further when the war 
is over.” 











Anxious for Information 

Dr. Davies reports also that many 
teachers and administrators were anx- 
fous for information concerning Brit- 
ain itself, how the people live under 
war conditions, how governmental or- 
ganization has been adapted to meet 
war needs, details concerning the British 
social system and social services; the re- 
lationship between Britain and the Do- 
minions; and some facts relevant to her 
history and geography. 

It was to supply this information that 
the Education Section was established 
according to announcement. Available 
already are printed and mimeographed 





An Education Exchange 


materials on matters such as the effect 
of the war on children, participation of 
the schools in the war effort, youth 
organization in wartime, the care of 
children of women war workers, etc. In 
addition to the education exhibit men- 
tioned in the October 1 issue of Epuca- 
TION FOR VICTorRY, there are photographic 
sets on subjects such as Youth Lends 
a Hand, Nursery Schools, Children in the 
War, and Children’s Posters. Other 
portfolios on themes such as Young Brit- 
ain at Home, at School, and at War are 
in preparation. Available also are 170 
films, most of which are suitable for 
schools and deal with education under 
wartime conditions. Among the most 
popular are Five and Under, The Village 
School, Learning to Live, Mother and 
Child, Our School, and For Children 
Only. 


Not a One-way Traffic 

Passing on of information through the 
Education Section is not a one-way traf- 
fic. British schools at the present are 
devoting serious attention to American 
history and to the American way of life. 
There is keen interest in the part taken 
by American schools in the war effort. 
Striking progress has been made in the 
United States in the short period since 
it entered the war. The U. S. Office of 
Education, the States, the cities, the uni- 
versities and colleges have shown vigor 
and resourcefulness, and this informa- 
tion is passed on to Britain. 

The British Information Services in 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco are most 
anxious to collaborate with the United 
States authorities and with educators 
in every way, realizing that it is khiowl- 
edge only that can serve as a basis for 
real understanding. Through the ex- 
change of experience and ideas afforded 
by the new Education Section, educators 
both here and in Britain will profit. 


Castilian or Spanish 
American? 


Opinion of Pan American 
Union Given 


In reply to a letter written by the 
head of the Department of Foreign 
Languages of one of the nation’s public- 
school systems, concerning the pronunci- 
ation of Spanish, i. e., whether to teach 
the Castilian or the so-called Spanish 
American, the Director General of the 


Pan American Union, Dr. L. S. Rowe, ex- 
pressed the opinion of the Union in the 
letter quoted below. 

Since this is a question that is asked 
frequently in these days of the Good 
Neighbor program and the resultant 
unity between the peoples of the Amer- 
ican continent, and because it is a mat- 
ter of interest to many teachers, the 
Pan American Union suggests that Dr. 
Rowe’s letter should come to the atten- 
tion of educators. The letter follows. 

Competent authorities seem to agree 
that the matter of adopting a standard 
pronunciation with regard to the teach- 
ing of Spanish is a relatively simple 
problem, as a result of the remarkable 
unity of the Spanish language. It is 
not true that there are “twenty widely 
differing dialects of Spanish spoken in 
Latin America.” ‘The Spanish spoken 
in Latin America (called indistinctly 
espanol or castellano, but usually the 
latter) is the same as the language which 
was perfected in Castile and prevailed in 
most of the Iberian Peninsula. Since the 
earliest times there have been differenc 
of pronunciation. “These differences,” 
according to the leading authority in the 
field, Navarro Tomas, “are deeper and 
larger in number ‘between the vari 
regions of Spain than between the Sp 
ish American nations.” And he ad 
“Neither is Spanish American pronunci- 
ation uniform in all America nor the 
Andalusian in Andalusia, nor the Cas- 
tilian in Castile. Philologists have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it is not 
possible to find absolute phonetic uw 
formity even among the people of the 
same village.” But the scholars are 
equally emphatic in asserting that such 
differences do not constitute dialect 
This point becomes clearer if one thinks 
of what happens in the case of English 

The important thing to the American 
teacher and student is that Spanish, as 
spoken in Europe and in America, has 
more uniformity or pronunciation than 
English and absolute uniformity of vo- 
cabulary, syntax, analogy, and spelling 
This is specially noticeaBle in the case 
of educated Spaniards and Spanish 
Americans. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is that the speech of any cul- 
tured Spaniard or Spanish American is 
good Spanish. In reality, the only char- 
acteristic of Spanish American speech 
which makes any difference to the Amer- 
ican student of the language is the way 
of pronouncing C before E and I, and Z 
before any vowel. In this all Spanish 
Americans agree; they, like the people 
of southern Spain, pronounce them like 
a voiceless S, while the majority of 
Spaniards pronounce them like the TH 
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in the English word FAITH. As far as 
the American public is concerned, the 
controversy about Castilian Spanish and 
so-called South American Spanish is 
hardly more than an academic discus- 
sion between those who want to retain 
the TH sound and those who prefer 
the S. 

In view of the above considerations, it 
seems to me that school authorities 
ought to emphasize the high regard we 
have for Latin American culture by 
adopting the following attitude in con- 
nection with the teaching of Spanish: 

If the teacher is a Spanish American 
or an American trained in Latin Amer- 
ica he should be permitted to pronounce 
C and Z as he is accustomed to do; 
Americans who are training to become 
teachers should be encouraged to favor 
the speech characteristics of his Span- 
ish-speaking fellow Americans. 

I hope that whatever decision is 
adopted by school authorities, proper at- 
tention is given to the teacher’s right to 
utilize his training free from arbitrary 
rules, and to the importance of recog- 
nizing the cultural achievements of our 
Spanish American neighbors as exempli- 
fied in their treasured language. 


Bibliographies on the 
Far East 


The large number of bibliographies on 
the Far East which has been developed 
during the last year by different agencies 
and organizations is evidence of a strong 
public demand for reading material 
dealing with this area. It is apparent 
that teachers and lay readers want in- 
formation about books, pamphlets, and 
audio-visual materials relating to China, 
Japan, India, the East Indies, and other 
countries of the Far East. 

The bibliographies listed below are de- 

igned to help meet this need. They are 

available to the reader under the con- 
ditions described in each bibliography. 
The list was prepared by C. O. Arndt, 
specialist in Far Eastern Education, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Bibliography of the Far East. Re- 
search Division, National Education 
Association of the United States, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW., Washington, 
D. C., January 1942. 26 p. 

This larger bibliography of 26 _mimeo- 
graphed pages lists 173 books and references, 
with annotations. The references are ar- 
ranged under Encyclopedias and Yearbooks, 
General References, Pamphlets, Travel Books, 
Biography and Fiction, Serials and Periodicals. 

A limited number of copies of this bibliog- 


raphy is available free of charge through the 
National Education Association (address as 


above) and the U. 8. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Toward Understanding China, Arthur 
W. Hummel. American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 1942. 4p. Price: 25 copies, 75 
cents; 50, $1.25; 100, $2; 500, $8. 


This bibliography of 28 titles, reprinted 
from Booklist, January 1, 1942, was prepared 
by the Chief of the Division of Orientalia, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. The 
topics dealt with are philosophy and religion, 
natural sciences and useful arts, fine arts, 
literature, history, description, and travel, 
biography, and general conditions. 


China—Books for Children and Young 
People, Marion Horton. American Li- 
brary Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Reprinted from 
Booklist, March 1, 1942. 4p. Price: 25 
copies, 75 cents; 50, $1.25; 100, $2; 500, 
$8. 

Forty-five books and five films for children 
and young people are annotated in this bib- 
liography by a librarian of the Los Angeles 
City Schools. 

The Far East, Dorothy Borg and Hugh 
Borton. American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Reprinted from Booklist, April 1, 1942. 
4p. Price: Single copy, 25 cents; 10 cop- 
ies, $1; 25, $2; 50, $3; 100, $5. 

Seventy-six books dealing with the various 
countries of the Far East are annotated and 
arranged under these captions: General, 


America in the Pacific, China, Japan, South- 
east Asia, Post-war. 


Bibliography of the Far East, Arthur 
R. Hayes. Available through the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., 1942. 55 p. 
Price 35 cents. 


Books, pamphlets, magazines, and visual 
aids are listed in this bibliography under the 
following countries: Australia and New Zea- 
land, Burma and India, China and Southeast 
Asia, Japan and Island Possessions, Philip- 
pines, U. 8. Islands in the Pacific, Russian 
Siberia. All book references are annotated. 


China—A Brief List of Introductory 
Readings. China Institute in America, 
119 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
N. Y., 1940. 26 p. Price, 10 cents. 


Fifty-eight comparatively recent books on 
China are carefully annotated under these 
headings: I. General Introduction, II. History 
and Geography, III. Art and Literature, IV. 
Industrial Arts and Customs, V. China Today. 
Journals and visual aids are also listed. 

This biblography is now being revised and 
will be available for 25 cents a copy in the 
immediate future. The address remains as 
above. 


Children’s Books on the Orient, Mabel 
C. Mead. Young Books, Inc., 714 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y., 1937. 59 p. 
(printed) Price, 50 cents. 

This extensive annotated bibliography 
stresses juvenile books, although books for 
adults are also given. The books are listed 


under the following headings: Asia; China; 
Hawaii; India, Ceylon, and Burma; Japan; 





Korea; Malaysia; Philippines; Siam and Indo- 
China; the South Seas; Tibet. The bibliog- 
raphy is somewhat out-dated. 


What One Should Know About India, 
Tibet, and Ceylon, Horace L. Poleman, 
Director of Indic Studies, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. Reprinted 
from Wilson Library Bulletin, May 1942. 
4p. Free. 

This list of 27 annotated items on India, 
Tibet, and Ceylon is short, authoritative, and 
encyclopedic. It is recommended for the 
upper level of high schools and for college 
and university classes. 

A Teachers’ Guide to Books on China 
for High-School Students and Adults, 
Dorothy Borg, Mabel C. Mead, Elizabeth 
Seeger. United China Relief, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., 1942. 10 p. Price, 
5 cents. 

An annotated bibliography of books, pam- 
phiets, and articles on China. 

A Teachers’ Guide to Books on China 
for Elementary and Intermediate Grades, 
Dorothy Borg, Mabel C. Mead, Elizabeth 
Seeger, and Children’s Department of 
the New York Public Library. United 
China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., 1942. 6p. Price, 5 cents. 

Five pages of annotated books for the ele- 
mentary and intermediate grades. 

The East and West Association Bibli- 
ographies. The East and West Associa- 
tion, 40 East Forty-ninth Street, New 
York, N. Y., has prepared sets of anno- 
tated bibliographies on the following 
areas: India, China, the Near East, the 
Philippines. For each set there is one 
general or master bibliography which in- 
cludes titles on history, geography, the 
daily life of the people, civilization, at- 
titudes and viewpoints, and the current 
scene. These titles have been carefully 
selected on the basis of quality, useful- 
ness, and availability. 

In addition, there are for these areas 
seven shorter biblographies slanted to 
meet the interests of each of the follow- 
ing groups: Armed forces, women’s clubs, 
businessmen, high-school students, col- 
lege students, labor unions, A Popular 
List. 

Prices: General Bibliography, 20 cents; 
College Students, 15 cents; all others, 10 
cents each. Available through The East 
and West Association, address as ebove. 


Bibliography Reprinted from The Far 
East—A Syllabus, George L. Harris. 
Ameriean Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Inc., 129 East Fifty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y., 1942. 6p. Price, 
10 cents. 


A short, annotated bibliography designed 
for the general reader. The books cited, for 
the most part, are nontechnical in character. 
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TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’ summarizes information on the important develop- 
ments of the previous two weeks made availcble by official sources. 


The White House, in announcing the 
appointment of Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
of New York as Director of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Operations, said 
that Gov. Lehman will “undertake the 
work of organizing American participa- 
tion . .. in furnishing relief and other 
assistance to the victims of war in the 
areas reoccupied by the forces of the 
United Nations.” The President ordered 
Lend-Lease to make available as soon 
as possible food, clothing and weapons 
of war to the armed forces and citizens 
of the areas in North Africa occupied by 
U. S. troops. “No one will go hungry or 
without other means of livelihood in any 
territory occupied by the United Na- 
tions,” the President said, “if it is hu- 
manly within our power to make the 
necessary supplies available to them.” 

September deliveries of foodstuffs for 
shipment to Allied nations totaled more 


than 552,000,000 pounds, 40 percent over _ 


August, with concentrated foods and ani- 
mal protein products making up the 
largest part of the total. The Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration awarded 
its first contract for dehydrated pork for 
shipment overseas; the WPB froze half 
the supply of cold storage butter in the 
35 principal markets of the country, to 
be delivered (except on specific permis- 
sion by the WPB) only to the armed 
forces, Lend-Lease, or other specified 
Government agencies; and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced plans for 
a survey of the Nation’s 3,000 fruit and 
vegetable processing plants to secure in- 
formation of value in meeting military, 
Lend-Lease, and domestic requirements. 


Manpower and Selective Service 

The War Manpower Commission’s 
Committee on Apprenticeship recom- 
mended that wounded soldiers be trained 
for war production jobs. Labor Secre- 
tary Frances Perkins lowered the mini- 
mum age for women employed in war 
industries from 18 to 16 years. The Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel asked senior and graduate 
students of chemistry, physics, engineer- 
ing, and other specialized fields to regis- 
ter their skills, and the Civil Service 
Commission announced that women 
without technical experience would be 
trained to do technical and scientific 
work in Government laboratories. To 


help meet a “real and critical shortage 
of railroad labor,” the ODT asked the 
country’s railroads to hire more women 
and asked the trucking industry to hire 
more women and more Negroes, while 
WMC’s Labor-Management Committee 
recommended the importation of 5,000 
to 10,000 Mexican workers to boost lag- 
ging United States copper production. 

Local Selective Service boards have 
been directed to defer not only men who 
have passed their 45th birthday since 
registration and last-semester high- 
school students, but also all necessary 
farm workers regularly engaged in war- 
essential agriculture. President Roose- 
velt said the new manpower set-up 
would provide for deferment and pro- 
hibition of enlistment of men needed 
more urgently for war production than 
in the Army. 


Experimental Program 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported employment on farms on the first 
of November totaled 10,879,000, practi- 
cally. the same as a year ago. Indica- 
tions are, however, that the composition 
of the farm labor force has changed ma- 
terially during the year and now includes 
a large percentage of women, children, 
and townspeople. Meanwhile, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard announced the 
opening of an experimental program of 
recruiting, transporting, training and 
placing year-around agricultural work- 
ers. At present, the experiment involves 
only 300 farmers, but experience gained 
from the experiment will determine 
whether such a program could be effec- 
tive on a large enough scale to help 
alleviate the farm manpower shortage. 

In lowering the draft age to 18 years, 
the President said a study would be made 
by a committee of educators, under the 
auspices of the War and Navy depart- 
ments, “to enable the young men whose 
education has been interrupted to re- 
sume their schooling and afford equal 
opportunity for the training and educa- 
tion of other young men of ability after 
their service in the armed forces has 
come to an end.” Brig. Gen. Frederick 
H. Osborn, Chief of Special Services of 
the War Department, will be chairman 
of the committee. The facilities of cer- 
tain colleges and universities are also to 
be used to train a limited number of men 








of the armed forces for highly special- . 
ized duties, these men to be selected 
solely on the basis of their ability and 
without regard to whether they are now 
in college or could otherwise have af- 
forded to go to college, the President 
said. 


Production 

In announcing the new top board of 
aircraft production supervision under 
the chairmanship of Charles E. Wilson, 
WPB Chairman Donald Nelson said air- 
craft production for 1943 has been fixed 
at more than double the 1942 output. 
President Roosevelt told a press confer- 
ence that the present production pro- 
gram of war materials is succeeding sat- 
isfactorily, and made it clear that he had 
no immediate plan for creating an over- 
all authority over WPB, Army and Navy. 
He described Mr. Wilson’s job as one of 
working out various kinks such as that 
of timing, and said that the primary pro- 
duction problem is in integrating all the 
various production factors. In this, he 
said, the Government is getting along 
extremely well. 


War Finances 

The Treasury announced that through 
the sale of War Bonds, Tax Savings 
Notes, and the new “Victory Loan” se- 
curities, it will borrow during December 
the unprecedented sum of approximately 
9 billion dollars. The Commerce Depart- 
ment announced Government war ex- 
penditures are now about 6 billion dollars 
a month and Bureau of the Budget esti- 
mates indicate they will total 74 billion 
dollars for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943. 

The new “Victory Loan” securities are 
intended to reach accumulated savings 
and idle funds, while the regular War 
Bonds are reaching current income. 
Victory Fund committees are launching 
an intensive sales campaign of the new 
securities, and at the same time the War 
Savings Staff is intensifying the drive to 
bring at least 7 million more income 
earners into the pay roll savings plan 
After completion of this borrowing, Mr. 
Morgenthau said, the Treasury does not 
expect to do further major financing un- 
til February, relying for its January 
needs on further sales of Tax Savings 
Notes, War Bonds, and Treasury bills. 
The ownership of War Bonds, the Treas- 
ury announced, has reached a new high, 
with 22 million people buying bonds in 
the pay roll savings plan and more than 
23 million buying bonds outside of pay 
roll savings. 
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Summaries of Institute Discussions 


on Physical Fitness 


At the recent Regional Institute on 
Physical Fitness held in Boston on No- 
vember 9, 10, and 11 under the auspices 
of the U. S. Office of Education, the fol- 
lowing summarized statements were em- 
phasized: 


Physical Fitness Through 
Physical Education for the 
Victory Corps 


1. It was recognized that programs of 
health service, health instruction, 
healthful school living, physical educa- 
tion and recreation all have an impor- 
tant influence on physical fitness. 

2. The purpose of the secondary school 
physical education program is to make 
pupils physically fit to carry their re- 
sponsibilities as members of the armed 
forces and as efficient workers in the 
war effort. 

3. A person who is physically fit must 
be capable of maintaining sustained ef- 
fort with a maximum of speed and skill. 
This means that one must have strength, 
stamina, endurance, and coordination. 

4. The success of a physical fitness 
program in high schools will depend 
largely on adjustments in the school pro- 
gram that must be made by school ad- 
ministrators. Education as usual, like 
business as usual, is out for the duration. 
The minimum essentials are adequate 
time, a competent teacher, and a place 
for conducting the classes. 

5. Gymnasiums and athletic fields are 
highly desirable but are not essential 
to the minimum functioning of the pro- 
gram. Enthusiastic well qualified lead- 
ership can adapt a program to minimum 
facilities. 

6. There should be increased emphasis 
on the instructional, intramural, and 
interscholastic programs. 

7. The teacher should utilize commu- 
nity resources to a maximum in devel- 
oping physical fitness. At the same time 
he should make himself and the school 
facilities available for the use of the 
community. 

8. One school period daily of instruc- 
tion in physical education for all pupils 
is recommended. This instructional pe- 
riod should be supplemented by a par- 
ticipation program including intramural 
athletics, interscholastic athletics, and 
other vigorous activities for at least 10 
hours each week. 

9. The activities must be adapted in 
intensity and duration to the individual 
needs of pupils. 

10. The needs of pupils may be found 
through examinations made by physi- 
cians and physical education instructors. 
A medical examination should precede 
participation in physical education ac- 
tivities. The selection of pupils by teach- 
ers should be based on case history, phys- 
{cal inspection, and careful observation 
during activity. 


11. The armed forces prefer health 
and physical education programs to pro- 
grams of military training in high 
schools. 

12. In high schools, instruction and 
practice in aquatics, gymnastics, com- 
batives, sports, and games should be 
emphasized for boys. 

13. The objectives in aquatics are to 
Stay afloat, to swim under water, and 
to swim long distances while fully 
clothed. 

14. Under gymnastics for boys the ac- 
tivities to be included are: Marching, 
running, road work, cross country ob- 
stacle races, relays, conditioning exer- 
cises, grass drills, response drills, ranger 
exercises, apparatus activities, and tum- 
bling. 

15. The combative activities for boys 
include hand to hand competitions, box- 
ing, and wrestling. 

16. The sports and games for boys in- 
clude group games, track and field, skat- 
ing, rope skipping, hiking, camping, bas- 
ketball, field hockey, football, soccer, 
speed ball, and volleyball. 

17. Physical fitness is as important for 
girls and women as for boys and men. 

18. The activities for girls must be 
selected and adapted to their needs. 

19. The activities for girls are orga- 
nized under the headings of aquatics, 
gymnastics, and sports and games. 

20. Under gymnastics for girls are in- 
cluded: Conditioning exercises, loco- 
motor and axial gymnastics, combina- 
tion hiking and running, cross country 
obstacle run, and self-testing activities. 

21. Under sports and games for girls 
are included: Group games, field hockey, 
field ball, speed ball, soccer, basketball, 
volleyball, camping, ice and roller skat- 
ing, skiing and snowshoeing, horseback 
riding, and bicycling. 

22. The attainment of specific stand- 
ards is a part of the total program. 

23. Pupils should make the effort to 
meet certain standards in tests that 
measure the efficiency of the arm and 
shoulder, girdle muscles, the muscles of 
the abdomen, back, and legs. 


Physical Fitness through Health 
Education fcr the Victory Corps 


Individuals participating in the dis- 
cussion on physical fitness through 
health education included representa- 
tives of State departments of education, 
physicians, nurses, principals of high 
schools, nutritionists, supervisors of 
health education, professors of public 
health in teacher-education institutions 
and high-school teachers. 

That health education is an integral 
part of Victory Corps programs is em- 
phasized by the statement, “A basic ob- 
jective of the high-school’s wartime pro- 
gram must be the effort to make the 


greatest number of pupils physically fit 
to carry on as members of the armed 
forces or as efficient workers. Whether 
for boys or girls, important aspects of 
the physical fitness program must be 
periodic health examinations, correction 
of remedial physical defects, nutrition 
schedules, safety education, first aid, and 
knowledge of community, industrial and 
military hygiene.” U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet 
No. 1 (High-School Victory Corps.) 

This Wartime Victory Corps emphasis 
on sound health as a basic requirement 
for effectiveness in war activity or indus- 
trial and community activities, is con- 
sistent with modern educational philoso- 
phy, but its practical application will re- 
quire that schools give increased atten- 
tion to planning complete school health 
programs, to securing specially trained 
health educators, and to coordinating 
school health programs with the efforts 
of parents, health departments and 
other community groups concerned with 
the health and welfare of youth. 

The attainment of Victory Corps 
health objectives requires that boys and 
girls take part in programs which will 
help them to: (1) Learn their health 
assets and health liabilities; (2) correct 
all remedial defects; (3) protect them- 
selves and others from communicable 
disease; (4) select and eat foods adequate 
in quality and quantity; (5) protect 
themselves and others from accidents, 
but know how to give emergency care 
when accidents occur; (6) learn how to 
live as healthfully as possible under nor- 
mal and adverse conditions; (7) develop 
sound mental attitudes and ways of 
meeting. problems and disappointments. 

During the first 2 years of high school, 
students who are members of Victory 
Corps will be expected to progress toward 
these seven goals. Later, members of 
the five special service divisions (Air, 
Land, Sea, Production and Community) 
should be provided with additional 
health education experiences which will 
help prepare them for various kinds of 
adult military, production or community 
service. 

It is a function of school personnel to 
organize health education programs 
which will aid students in meeting Vic- 
tory Corps objectives. Every measure 
taken by schools to protect or to im- 
prove the health of students contributes 
to the Nation’s manpower and is in line 
with our National effort to win the war. 


Correction of Remediable Defects 


Freedom from certain physical im- 
pairments is essential for effective serve 
ice in the armed forces and for the highe 
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est efficiency in industry, agriculture, 
and community service. By having 
remediable defects corrected during 
high-school years, the load of medical 
service in the armed forces will be re- 
duced and one factor slowing up produc- 
tion through lost time will be eliminated. 
Thus the high schools will be making an 
important contribution to producing 
men and women ready for action. 

Particular attention should be given 
to securing correction of visual and den- 
tal defects, as these are the coftditions 
which are found most often to prevent 
complete military activity. Students 
themselves may play an active part in 
making arrangements for obtaining cor- 
rections, and may, when necessary, earn 
the money needed for doing the work. 

School programs may well emphasize 
the prevention of eyestrain through 
proper attention to proper lighting and 
seating. 

Prevention of Communicable Diseases 

The prevention of communicable dis- 
eases depends partly on education re- 
garding the causes of disease, how they 
are spread, and how they may be pre- 
vented. Respiratory diseases, including 
the common cold, should receive careful 
attention in health education because of 
its importance to adolescents and young 
adults. Tuberculosis should be included 
in all high-school health education. 
Students can collect facts about this 
disease in their State or community, 
learn the value of tuberculin tests and 
X-rays, variation in incidence in differ- 
ent occupations, and plan with admin- 
istrators, teachers, and health authori- 
ties for adequate prevention and con- 
trol measures in their own school and 
community. 

Depending somewhat on local condi- 
tions, consideration should be given to 
include in the high-school program 
through study and action, the following 
communicable diseases: Malaria, small- 
pox, syphilis, and pneumonia. 


Other Content for Health Education 
Nutrition, prevention, and emergency 
care of accidents, home care of the sick, 
home hygiene, a daily routine for health- 
ful living, and help in developing sound 
mental attitudes, are other important 
angles of the Victory Corps health edu- 
cation program. Experiences in all 
these areas should be provided for both 
boys and girls, for it is important that 
they not only have an understanding of 
the factors which contribute to good 
health but also an active part in work- 
ing for the betterment of their own 
health and that of others. Some expe- 
riences may be provided in conjunction 


with biology, physical education, home 
economics and other courses, but these 
should be considered supplemental to 
special health education courses taught 
where possible by teachers with special 
preparation in health education. 

The bulletin, Physical Fitness through 
Health Education, now in process of 
preparation by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation will contain specific suggestions 
for specialized health education infor- 
mation and activities for the various 
service divisions, namely, the Air, Land 
and Sea, Production, and Community 
Service. 

Administrative Provisions 

There is general recognition of the 
need for administrative action to pro- 
vide the essential organization needed 
for planning and carrying out complete 
health education programs. These ad- 
ministrative adjustments will be minor 
in schools which already have well- 
functioning programs, but will be con- 
siderable in those schools in which 
health education has not previously been 
given due consideration. The most im- 
portant administrative actions will be 
these: 

1. Fixing responsibility —What is 
everyone’s business soon becomes no 
one’s business. In each school one per- 
son, especially qua’ified in health educa- 
tion, should be given the responsibility 


for coordinating all school health activi- - 


ties and for relating them to other health 
activities in the community. This per- 
son should be assisted by a school health 
committee. In small schools this com- 
mittee may be the whole faculty plus 
student leaders and representatives of 
parent organizations. In urban schools 
the committee may be large and elab- 
orate. It will include teachers of physi- 
cal education, hygiene, science, home 
economics, and in addition counselors, 
administrators, school medical adviser, 
school nurse, cafeteria manager, custo- 
dian, students, parents, and representa- 
tives of local medical and dental organ- 
izations. 

2. School medical advisers, school 
nurses, and teachers must cooperate in 
finding the health problems of students 
and helping find solutions for them. 
Health problems would include defects, 
nutritional or mental hygiene problems, 
and problems of rest, daily regime, school 
adjustment. 

3. Cumulative health records for stu- 
dents should be kept and used. 

4. Time for health education must be 
provided, preferably five periods per 
week for at least one semester in the 
ninth or tenth grade, and a similar 
amount of time in the twelfth grade. 











These would be supplemented by addi- 
tional health education in conjunction 
with other subjects. Each health edu- 
cation course should be. given credit 
equivalent to that given for other 
studies. 

5. Health personnel.—The health of 
young people is so essential at the pres- 
ent time that the best trained persons 
on each faculty should devote their time 
to the problem. Ideally these persons 
should have preparation in health edu- 
cation. Where this is not possible, those 
teachers who are given responsibilities 
for health education should obtain spe- 
cial preparation as soon as possible. In- 
service training may be used to help 
them with immediate problems. Read- 
ing and study will provide much helpful 
material. 


American Legion 
Essay Contest 


“Making America Strong” is the sub- 
ject of an essay contest sponsored by 
the American Legion Auxiliary and open 
to junior and senior high school students 
of the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Panama. 

Essays entered in the contest must be 
not more than 500 words in length. Each 
essay must carry the complete address of 
the student who wrote it and must be 
sent to the American Legion Auxiliary 
Americanism Chairman in the State or 
other department in which the student 
lives. Each auxiliary department is to 
judge the essays submitted to it and send 
the name of the winner to national aux- 
iliary headquarters in Indianapolis on or 
before May 1, 1943. 

Prizes in the contest will be 52 sets of 
the “World Book Encyclopedia.” The 
author of the essay judged to be the best 
of all essays submitted is to receive an 
additional cash award of $100. 


“PHYSICAL FITNESS 


through PHYSICAL EDUCATION” 


for the Victory Corps 
Victory Corps Series. Pamphlet No. 2 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
102 Pages, Illustrated 25 Cents Per Copy 
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-College-Level 


Courses in ESMWT 


Pathways to Employment 


Hundreds of courses covering a great 
variety of war industry techniques are 
being offered throughout the Nation 
un@er sponsorship of the Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Train- 
ing Program of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The training, which prepares qualified 
men and women for employment in 
drafting rooms, engineering depart- 
ments, laboratories, and accounting, per- 
sonnel, and production control offices, is 
given in four major fields. These fields 
are engineering, chemistry, physics, and 
production supervision. Each includes a 
great variety of courses designed to pre- 
pare for specific jobs. Nearly any high- 
school graduate with some technical 
interest or experience who has studied 
science or mathematics can find among 
the available courses some pathway to 
employment which will contribute to the 
war effort. 

One who is eager and able to partici- 
pate in war activities should not depend 
on getting whatever course he likes, how- 
ever. ESMWT is not spending Federal 
funds for general education, but for 
training to fit men and women for spe- 
cific jobs in war activities. Those who 
apply for the training, therefore, should 
understand that they will be trained not 
necessarily in the fields of their greatest 
interest, but in techniques that will make 
them most useful in the drive for victory. 


Electrical Training and Other Courses 

Among the many courses is one in elec- 
tric motor applications and control. It 
is designed to train men and women in 
preparing or checking electrical machin- 
ery specifications. Graduation from 
high school is required of applicants for 
this course, and credit for physics or 
other courses in which electricity was 
studied is desirable. This training in- 
cludes a review of direct and alternating 
current theory, direct current motors 
and controls, and induction, synchro- 
nous, single phase, and multi-speed 
motors, motor appliances and protec- 
tion devices. A more advanced course 
entitled, “Electrical Engineering Re- 
view,” is intended to train graduate 
civil engineers in the techniques 
required to enable them to serve as 
electrical enginéers, The subject matter 
of this course includes direct and alter- 


nating current networks, the mathe- 
matics of harmonics, transmission lines, 
synchronous generators, single and poly- 
phase motors, transformers, conversion 
equipment, and the planning of distri- 
bution systems. . 

In another field, there is the course in 
the inspection of materials, which is open 
to high-school graduates who have a 
working knowledge of algebra and phys- 
ics. The course is designed to provide 
inspectors with a greater understanding 
of the properties and limitations of 
metals. It outlines the principles of 
inspection of metals and takes up such 
properties of metals as strength, hard- 
ness, ductility, toughness, resilience, and 
resistance to fatigue and wear, with the 
testing procedures suited to the deter- 
mination of each of these. 

For draftsmen, tool makers, and per- 
sons with knowledge of drafting proce- 
dures, there are courses in tool design 
and engineering. A typical course of this 
kind presents the analysis and prepara- 
tion of shop routing sheets; the design 
of jigs, fixtures, and cutting tools; and 
the selection of tools, materials, and 
gauges for the production and inspection 
of specific products. The trainees are 
given actual problems in the designing 
of tools. 


Fundamentals of Radio Popular 

An extremely popular course is the one 
in fundamentals of radio. It covers the 
mathematics of radio, direct and alter- 
nating current circuits, principles of 
electronics, rectifiers, sound and its elec- 
trical transmission, and audio amplifiers. 
High-school graduates who have studied 
2 years of mathematics and 1 year of 
physics are eligible for this course. 

In a less mechanical field are courses 
in production supervision. An elemen- 
tary knowledge of production processes 
and previous industrial experience are 
the principal qualifications for the high- 
school graduate who wishes to enroll in 
this course. The training includes work 
in the budgeting of production, procure- 
ment of materials, maintenance of 
quality control, accounting of cost and 
production records, and problems of 
shipping and traffic management. Other 
courses in the field of production super- 
vision cover cost control, time and motion 
study, and personnel supervision. 

Industrial safety engineering courses 
of standard content have been offered 
throughout the Nation to prepare high- 


school graduates, who are presently em- 
ployed in jobs from which they can ap- 
ply safety principles to the prevention of 
industrial accidents, for work as safety 
leaders and supervisors in war indus- 
tries. The four main divisions of the 
subject matter in this course are: Intro- 
duction to industrial safety, the human 
side of safety, plant and equipment 
safeguards, and the administration of 
safety programs. The course was pre- 
pared in consultation with the National 
Committee for the Conservation of Man- 
power in War Industries, and the Chief 
Safety Adviser of the Department of La- 
bor. It is given to train men and women 
in techniques vital to the prevention of 
lost time through preventable accidents 
in war production. 

The hundreds of courses offered in 
ESMWT cannot even be enumerated in 
the limited space available. The courses 
described are cited as representative 
samples. 


To Meet Shortages of Essential 
Personnel 

The college-level training courses have 
been offered, tuition-free since Novem- 
ber of 1940, to meet shortages of essen- 
tial personnel in defense and war activ- 
ities. During the first year of the train- 
ing, only courses in engineering were of- 
fered. They were made available at 
many locations all over the country 
through the cooperation of about 150 
engineering colleges which cooperated 
with the U. S. Office of Education to pro- 
vide the training. When the program 
was expanded in 1941, however, courses 
in chemistry, physics, and production 
supervision were added and colleges and 
universities that were equipped to offer 
such instruction were invited to partici- 
pate. The name Engineering, Science, 
and Management Defense Training was 
adopted then to indicate the broader 
fields of training. In July of 1942, the 
new Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training program was 
launched. It continues training in the 
fields covered in the program of 1941- 
42; but in recognition of the war status 
of our country, it substitutes “war train- 
ing” for the words “defense training.” 


Trainee Pays But Small Amount 


The tax-exempt, degree-granting col- 
leges and universities that are eligible to 
participate in ESMWT organize the 
training courses to meet local needs re- 
vealed through surveys which they con- 
duct and submit proposals to give the 
training, to the U. S. Office of Education. 
There, the proposals are examined by 
specialists, and those that meet actual 
war needs and conform ta prescribed 
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legal, educational, and practical stand- 
ards are approved. Such an approval 
authorizes the starting of the course and 
establishes the intention of the Federal 
“Government to pay the cost of instruc- 
tors’ salaries. equipment, and other le- 
gitimate charges, which commonly ab- 
sorb the student’s fee in unsponsored 
courses. The approved course can then 


be given without cost to the trainee be-° 


yond that entailed in the purchase of 
textbooks and minor supplies and his 
travel and subsistence. Except for 
travel, board and lodging, the typical 
trainee pays less than $10 in connection 
with his course. 

Since the program is a cooperative one, 
the sponsoring colleges and universities 
publicize their ESMWT courses, estab- 
lish the prerequisites for admission to 
them, and accept applications for en- 
rollment. Those institutions analyze 
the opportunities for employment of the 
persons they are prepared to train, and 
offer the assistance of the college place- 
‘ment bureaus to those who seek jobs 
upon completion of their training. Al- 
though jobs cannot be guaranteed those 
who successfully complete the courses, 
the need for the training is assessed be- 
fore the courses are designed, and no 
training is offered unless there is a strong 
demand for persons with the qualifica- 
tions tc be derived from it. Most of 
those taking ESMWT courses are already 
employed and are seeking training that 
will enable them to assume positions of 
greater responsibility and usefulness in 
the drive for victory. The placement of 
those who take the courses in prepara- 
tion for employment, however, is usually 
high. 


Classes Open to Qualified Women 


Training women to fill the technical 
and supervisory jobs vacated by men who 
have been called to the colors is one of 
the principal activities of ESMWT. 
Nearly all classes are open to properly 
qualified women, and some classes are 
organized especially for them. The en- 
rollment of women has been steadily in- 
creasing since the beginning of college- 
level war training sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education, and it is expected to 
increase markedly as the war demands 
more and more cf our manpower and 
employers become increasingly anxious 
to employ women. 


Industry Calls for Them 


When the first college-level courses 
were given under the Government-spon- 
sored Engineering Defense Training 
Program, few women were enrolled. 





Neither employers nor the women them- 
selves believed that women could suc- 
cessfully perform technical and super- 
visory tasks in the expanding defense 
industries; and there was no acute short- 
age of men to force this hasty conclusion 
to a test. From December 9, 1940, to 
June 30, 1941, only 811 out of a total en- 
rollment of 120,802 in the Engineering 
Defense Training were women. This was 
less than 1 percent. During the next 
fiscal year, however, when training was 
expanded to include physics, chemistry, 
and management, as well as engineering, 
38,341, of a total enrollment of 438,503, 
or 8.7 percent, were women. The pro- 
portion of women among the trainees, 
moreover, had risen steadily throughout 
the year and was about twice as high for 
the month of June as it was for the whole 
program. In the current Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Training 
Program, which began on July 1, approx- 
imately 35,000 women have been enrolled 
up to November 21 of this year. This 
figure is between 16 and 17 percent-of 
the total. 


Obstacle to be Overcome 


The number of women to be trained 
under this program is expected to in- 
crease even more rapidly in the future. 
The greatest obstacle to be overcome is 
not lack of employment opportunities 
nor difficulty in providing training facili- 
ties, but the failure of properly qualified 
women to apply. This failure seems to 
arise from doubt of their own ability and 
a tendency still to regard this as a man’s 
war in which there are only a few posts 
for women in such organizations as the 
WAACS and the WAVES. The publicity 
being given to the needs of industry for 
trained women should go far to correct 
these wrong impressions. Women can 
be trained for jobs important to the war 
effort—and women are needed. They 
are needed now to take an important 
part in the winning of victory. 

Those who wish to enroll in ESMWT 
courses should watch the local newspa- 
pers and bulletin boards for announce- 
ments of courses in their locality. Gen- 
eral information about the entire pro- 
gram can be secured from the Engineer- 
ing, Science, and Management War 
Training Program, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. For full par- 
ticulars concerning specific courses, how- 
ever, their content, duration, prerequi- 
sites, and starting dates, inquiries must 
be directed to the Engineering, Science, 
and Management War Training Institu- 
tional Representative at the college or 
university concerned. 








RADIO 


Town Meetings 


Students in American secondary 
schools may now have their own “town 
meetings” patterned after “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air.” 

Town Hall in New York City, producer 
of “America’s Town Meeting,” and Our 
Times, the national senior high scHool 
weekly newspaper, are cooperating to 
supply high schools which request the 
service With an experienced moderator 
to conduct junior town meetings as high- 
school assemblies. 

Schools cooperating with junior town 
meeting secure the services of a visiting 
moderator without charge or expense. 
On his arrival, the visiting moderator 
takes charge of several student speakers 
who are prepared to speak on some town 
meeting subject which has been selected 
by the social studies department from 
the weekly previews of “America’s Town 
Meeting” in Our Times. Together, stu- 
dent speakers and visiting moderator 
work out the techniques of presenting 
the program. They finally produce an 
assembly junior town meeting in which 
the entire student body participates. 


Scripts Available 


The Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
sion sponsors “Pennsylvania—Keystone 
of Democracy,” a series of radio pro- 
grams dramatizing Pennsylvania’s con- 
tributions to the development of demo- 
cratic institutions and ideals. Many 
stations carry the programs at 10 a. m. 
on Saturdays. Copies of the scripts are 
being mimeographed and already have 
been distributed to numerous school and 
club groups. Sets of the scripts have 
been especially prepared in binders for 
use in libraries. 


“Dime Book Reviews” 


For the third year, the School of Adult 
Education at the University of Omaha is 
sponsoring a program of book reviews 
with admission fee of one dime. 

A downtown department store has fur- 
nished an auditorium and other facili- 
ties. The Omaha Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation through a special committee, has 
looked after selling tickets, securing pre- 
siding officers for the meetings, and acted 
as liaison between the audience and co- 
operating groups. 

During the past year attendance at 
the 17 reviews averaged 485 persons and 
was for the most part evenly distributed. 
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Higher Educational Institutions 


and the War 


Extracurricular War Activities 


At Cornell University the students 
have organized themselves, under the 
leadership of the Student Council, into 
a “Cornell for Victory Committee” whose 
purpose is to engage every student in 
some phase of war work. Virtually all 
campus organizations are represented in 
the unified set-up. Among the wartime 
activities in which students engage at the 
university are: Selling of war bonds and 
stamps, collecting of scrap metal, work- 
ing on nearby farms to relieve the labor 
shortage, working for the Red Cross, 
serving as leaders in Girl Scout troops, 
conducting of forum and discussion 
groups on the student’s obligations in 
wartime, and serving as hospital helpers 
to relieve the shortage of nurses. 


Training in Meteorology 


Men with high-school diplomas or 
their equivalent and college freshmen 
and sophomores are eligible for training 
leading to commissions as meteorological 
officers in the Army Air Forces according 
to present plans. 

The training is divided into two parts: 
Premeteorological training and advanced 
training. High-school graduates will be 
given 12 months of premeteorological 
training, equivalent to 2 years of college 
mathematics and science. College fresh- 
men and sophomores will receive 6 
months of preliminary training, equiva- 
lent to the regular second year course of 
college mathematics and science. Both 
groups will be paid while in training and 
will receive free uniforms, board, room, 
and tuition, After satisfactory comple- 
tion of the preliminary work, the men 
will become Army aviation cadets. They 
will then begin 8 months of advanced 
training, and after completing this work 
will be eligible for commissions as second 
lieutenants in the Army Air Forces. 
Academic credit toward college degrees 
is granted for the advanced work. 

The advanced professional meteoro- 
logical training is given at five institu- 
tions: The University of Chicago, the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
California Institute of Technology, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
New York University. The premeteoro- 
logical training will be given at selected 
institutions in all parts of the country. 


Association of American 
Colleges 


Among proposals adopted at the re- 
cent meeting of the Association of 


e 


American Colleges at Philadelphia was 
one which recognized the possibility of 
admitting to college by suitable tests 
those candidates who meet entrance re- 
quirements and who are recommended 
for admission by school principals 
whether or not they have been gradu- 
ated from secondary schools. The 
stated purpose of this suggestion is to 
expedite the education of young men 
and women needed for responsible posi- 
tions in the total war effort. The Board 
of Directors of the Association was re- 
quested to discuss this proposal with 
State departments of education and 
various organizations and associations 
that may be concerned with it. 

Some of the other actions taken are as 
follows: (1) Authorizing the Board of 
Directors to set up a commission to study 
ways and means of finding places in the 
war effort for members of the faculty 
of the colleges whose services will not 
be needed for teaching during the emer- 
gency; (2) recommending that a pro- 
gram be prepared immediately which 
will fit women students and men stu- 
dents physically unqualified for military 
service to participate in the total war 
effort and in auxiliary civilian activities; 
and (3) authorizing the appointment of 
a commission of the Association the pur- 
pose of which is to keep continuously 
before the American people the wisdom 
of maintaining liberal education during 
and after the war. 

The following officers were elected: 
President: William P. Tolley, chancellor 
of Syracuse University; vice president: 
Francis P. Gaines, president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University; treasurer: 
LeRoy E. Kimball, comptroller of New 
York University; executive director: Guy 
E. Snavely; executive director emeritus: 
Robert L. Kelly, Claremont, Calif. 


Project in Applied Economics 


Through the cooperation of the Col- 
lege of Education, the School of Archi- 
tecture and Allied Arts, the College of 
Engineering and assisting public schools, 
and with the assistance of grants-in-aid 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
Inc., the University of Florida has under- 
taken an experiment to discover: (1) 
Whether instruction in concepts and 
methods of improving housing conditions 
will actually improve housing conditions 
in the community; and (2) to measure 
quantitatively the extent of such change, 
if any. Emphasis is placed primarily on 
the improvement of housing conditions 


with the lower-income group of the white 
population. The State department of 
education has approved the project and 
assists in its development. The funds 
furnished through the grants-in-aid are 
limited to the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials and plans for use in the 
assisting schools; they are not available 
for expenditure in the communities. 

Underlying the project is the idea that 
the school is the logical place for com- 
munities to look for guidance and in- 
struction to meet the need for housing 
deficiencies. Three assisting schools and 
three nonassisting schools are being used 
and at regular intervals, several years 
apart, changes in housing conditions will 
be recorded: The four phases of empha- 
sis are: (1) Determination of the 1940 
status of housing conditions in all six 
communities where the schools are lo- 
cated; (2) collection and organization of 
facts that will, if utilized, improve hous- 
ing conditions; (3) preparation of in- 
structional materials primarily con- 
cerned with the improvement of hous- 
ing conditions and the guidance of the 
teachers in the assisting schools in using 
these new materials and in making plans 
for a school program to accomplish the 
object of the experiment; and (4) experi- 
mehtation with native building materials 
under local conditions for the purpose of 
developing inexpensive but serviceable 
materials not now in use but that may 
be used by local labor. 


A Manpower Mobilization Corps 


Men and women students at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan are voluntarily de- 
voting a considerable amount of their 
spare time to many tasks related to the 
war effort. The Student War Board has 
appointed a Manpower Mobilization 
Corps which is acting as a central agency 
and clearinghouse for all war activities 
of men students. The corps sponsored 
an all-campus scrap drive and gave help 
to the university buildings and grounds 
department in its extensive salvage cam- 
paign. Men students from the corps 
have picked apples, topped sugar beets, 
and served as orderlies at the university 
hospital. The slogan for the women is: 
“Every campus woman must have a war- 
time job unless she is already working for 
room and board.” 


Special War Courses for Liberal 
Arts Students 


Students in the Liberal Arts College 
of Wayne University have the oppor- 
tunity of taking special courses in en- 
gineering and secretarial science without 
loss of credit toward the bachelor of arts 
or the bachelor of science degrees. Many 
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courses serving directly to prepare stu- 
dents for technical service in the armed 
forces and in industry have been avail- 
able to st\idents in the Arts College, but 
previously such students did not receive 
credit for courses taken in the other col- 
leges. The purpose of the change is to 
encourage students to take technical 
training that will make them more use- 
ful to the immediate war effort. 


Health Research Institute 


Washington State College announces 
the establishment of a Health Research 
Institute to coordinate and stimulate re- 
search in every field which will aid in the 
promotion of the well-being of mankind. 
The two purposes are: (1) Within all de- 
partments of the institution, to help to 
systematize, correlate, and intensify the 
work already being done in the field of 
health research, and (2) to provide one 
central location where institutions and 
individuals may bring their problems 
that may require research. The new in- 
stitute will cut across all existing depart- 
mental lines, 


Brief Christmas Vacation 


Shaw University students will this year 
have only a brief Christmas vacation 
running from December 23 through De- 
cember 27. The decision to shorten the 
Christmas vacation is an attémpt to con- 
form to the governmental suggestion to 
curtail holiday travel. The students of 
the university are, according to the holi- 
day stipulations, not expected to use 
public transportation facilities during 
the Christmas vacation but instead oc- 
cupy themselves with special Christmas 
programs provided at the university. 


Number of Institutions of Higher 
Education 

The section on colleges and universi- 
ties of the Educational Directory pub- 
lished annually by the Office of Educa- 
tion has been compiled for 1942-43 and 
is now in press. Inasmuch as the di- 
rectory includes all accredited institu- 
tions of higher education and all others 
that require high-school graduation for 
entrance and meet certain minimum re- 
quirements with respect to enrollment, 
number of graduates, and number of 
years in the curriculum, the number of 
institutions listed indicates in part the 
status of higher education in the Nation. 


The number of institutions listed in 
the new directory is 1,756, and they 
are classified as follows: (1) Colleges 
and universities, 691; (2) professional 
schools, 270; (3) teachers colleges, 191: 
(4) normal schools, 33; (5) junior col- 
leges, 452; (6) institutions for Negroes, 


109. On the basis of control these insti- 
tutions are classified in five categories: 
(1) State, 365; (2) district or city, 217; 
(3) private, 472; (4) denominational— 
Protestant, 488; (5) denominational— 
Roman Catholic, 204. The classification 
according to student bodies is: (1) In- 
stitutions for men, 220; (2) institutions 
for women, 280; (3) coeducational insti- 
tutions, 1,246. 

The changes in the directory from the 
year 1941-42 to 1942-43 are: (1) Insti- 
tutions added, 27; (2) institutions 
dropped, 38; (3) institutions reclassified, 
16; (4) institutions whose names have 
been changed, 17; (5) institutions whose 
addresses have been changed, 14. Of 
the 16 institutions that have been re- 
classified, 13 normal schools have been 
changed to teachers colleges, 2 junior 
colleges have been changed to colleges, 
and 1 teachers college has been changed 
to a college. 


Financial Support 


The annual report of the treasurer of 
Harvard College shows a total income of 
the university for the year ended June 
30, 1942, of $14,141,344 and total expenses 
of $13,982,105, resulting in a surplus from 
operations for the year of $159,239. 
Anticipating decreasing revenues, the 
budget authorities early in 1941 made a 
10 percent cut in the budget of Harvard 
College and the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. The income from tuition 
dropped $314,000, but the return from 
endowment ($5,580,149) was unexpect- 
edly large. The departure of members 
of the staff to join the armed forces of 
the Nation or to take part in other work 
of the Government resulted in a salary 
saving of $150,000. A thorough reor- 
ganization of the operating expenses of 
the Law School also resulted in a con- 
siderable saving. 

Despite the decline in enrollment and 
income from tuition, the outlay for 
scholarships and other student aids from 
university funds was $44,000 larger than 
the year before, increasing from $735,444 
to $779,731. The amount available for 
scholarship aids out of Harvard funds 
amounted to 25 percent of the total in- 
come from student tuition. 


College Women and the War 


A conference was held at Northwest- 
ern University, November 13 and 14, to 
formulate training pregrams that would 
best fit college women for participation 
in the Nation’s war effort. Approxi- 
mately 110 colleges and universities were 
represented. The discussions centered 
upon three topics: Service with the 
armed forces, participation in war in- 












dustry, and community service. Four 
committees were appointed from the 
members of the conference for the pur- 
pose of recommending training pro- 
grams. Their recommendations, cover- 
ing 25 pages, may be summarized briefly 
as follows: 

1. College Women and the Armed 
Forces. Among the recommendations 
adopted were: (a), That the colleges rep- 
resented at the conference go on record 
as prepared and willing to train women 
for service in the armed forces; (b) that 
colleges establish short war-term courses 
offered not necessarily to college stu- 
dents, and not necessarily for credit, de- 
Signed for special branches of the 
armed forces, as for example, map com- 
pilation, accounting, ordnance and ma- 
chine testing, stenography, bookkeeping, 
drafting, mechanical drawing, and blue- 
print reading. The suggestion was made 
that in order to render the full amount 
and most effective training it is neces- 
sary to know the specific needs of the 
armed forces, either in terms of occu- 
pations or in terms of duties and activi- 
ties in various branches. 

2. College Women in War Industries, 
This committee recommended four cur- 
ricula: (a) Production control and fac- 
tory management; (b) industrial rela- 
tions; (c) general business; and (d) of- 
fice management. Brief descriptions 
were given for 26 courses. 

3. Technical Training for College 
Women, Recommendations adopted 
were: (a) That industry and other in- 
terested groups develop publicity on the 
need for educated, scientifically trained 
women, and (b) that consideration be 
given to the probable need for increas- 
ing the scientific content of the future 
education for women. The staff of 
Northwestern University had outlined 
short curricula in research aids and 
teaching, X-Ray technique; chemistry 
laboratory techniques, meteorology, pho- 
tography, map compilation, pre-engi- 
neering study, civil engineering, electri- 
cal engineering, mechanical engineering, 
and chemical engineering. These courses 
were presented as suggestions of cur- 
riculum revision to meet present needs. 

4. College Women and Community 
Services. While recognizing the impor- 
tance of maintaining the highest pos- 
sible standards of professional training 
and preparation for social work, the 
committee stated that greater flexibility 
must prevail in the preparation of social 
workers to meet the present emergency. 
It said that the need for preparing social 
workers is not and canno* be met by the 
present professional schools, and to a 
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large extent, the responsibility for such 
training must devolve upon colleges and 
universities which are not members of 
the dominant group of training schools. 
To that end senior year programs for 
college women were suggested to pre- 
pare for: (a) Family social work; (bd) 
community organization work; (c) group 
and recreational work. 


Short Emergency Courses 


In order to fit women as soon as pos- 
sible for positions in business, chemistry, 
hysics and mathematics, laboratory 
echnology, and food administration, 
2ussell Sage College is offering intensive 
}-month courses planned to meet the 
particular needs of war industries and 
Government agencies. Employment offi- 
cers of large war industries have re- 
viewed the plans and assured the college 
that able students who complete the 
courses will be employed immediately. 
‘The short courses will not interfere with 
the regular 4-year curricula offered by 
the college, according to the announce- 
ment, 


Farm Boys and Girls 
Check Up 


A million and a half farm boys- and 
girls in 4-H Clubs checked up on their 
contribution to the war effort during 
their recent National 4-H Club Achieve- 
ment Week, and made plans for doing 
more during the next year. 

Since 4-H Club members mobilized last 
April behind an all-out war program, 
3,000,000 bushels of vegetables have been 
raised in 4-H Victory gardens, a report 
to Secretary of Agriculture Wickard in- 
dicates. 

Members also raised 6,500,000 chickens, 
300,000 hogs, 85,000 dairy cows, 11,000,000 
pounds of peanuts and soybeans, and 
large amounts of other needed crops and 
livestock in their club projects this year. 
They collected 146,000 pounds of scrap 
metal from their own and neighboring 
farms, bought $6,000,000 worth of war 
bonds, canned 14,000,000 jars of food, 
helped repair and operate farm machin- 
ery, improved their own health, made 
clothing materials go farther, and as- 
sisted in many other ways, the report 
shows. 

Nearly 500,000 club members were ac- 
tive in local fire prevention groups. An 
equal number shared in other rural 
civilian defense activities, such as acting 
as air raid spotters. Thousands took 
first aid and home nursing training, 


War Production Training 
Speeding Up War Production Program 


The close of the second quarter of the 
third fiscal year of Vocational Training 
for War Production Workers finds voca- 
tional schools rapidly gaining headway 
in shifting emphasis from administra- 
tive problems to improving quality of in- 
struction under the programs. The vo- 
cational schools, under the guidance of 
State boards for vocational education, 
are “sharpening up” the training of 
“unit-skilled” workers through State and 
area conferences on improvement of in- 
struction. These conferences followed 
regional conferences called by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

A composite report of the regional 
conferences has been issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education. The report sum- 


cedures agreed upon by the State training 
officers attending tne conferences. 

The States are also reporting on State 
and area conferences in which plans are 
being made for specific procedures for 
improvement of war tre 

The philosophy behind the program of 
War Production Training is that train- 
ing can be justified only as it speeds up 
the war production program, or assists 
the armed services in meeting training 
requirements. How well the schools are 
meeting these requirements is not meas- 
ured chiefly in terms of numbers of 
workers trained—although the total en- 
rollments have been large, about 4,000,- 
000 since July 1, 1940. Rather, the train- 
ing goals are being met when workers are 
trained to operate specific machines or 
to do specific jobs in shipbuilding, air- 
craft building, ordnance manufacture, or 
to do a specialized type of work for the 
armed services. This, the schools have 
been able to do reasonably well. 

The vocational schools have learned to 
work with other agencies, and these 
agencies have also learned to work with 
the schools. Under the ifipact of the 
war, the vocational schools have shifted 
from a defense psychology to a war situa- 
tion. The training authorities have been 
materially helped in this shift by the 
willingness of employer-labor groups—to 
break down job requirements, provide 
training specifications, and to consult 
with the vocational schools on all im- 
portant matters concerning training. 
Employers have been especially cooper- 
ative in assigning skilled workers to the 
schools as instructors. 

The schools and the employment serv- 
ice have had to shift emphasis from se- 
lection of trainees to recruitment. At 


ining instruction. 


present, the schools are helping in re- 
cruitment of workers in many areas 
which have become “tight” labor markets 
as the war program accelerated. Re- 
cruitment of trainees has also involved 
a recognition on the part of large num- 
bers of war contractors as to what the 
vocational schools can do for them in 
helping to increase production. Thus, 
an increasing number of employers have 
joined with the employment service and 
the vocational schools in the matter of 
recruitment by placing new workers on 
the pay roll and referring them to the 
schools for training. 

Range of Cccurpetions 

The range of occupations for which 
training in this pregram is provided is 
defined in a list of approved occupations 

eveloped jointly by the U. S. Office of 

iucation and S. Employment 

rvice and approved by the War Pro- 
cuction Board and currently by the War 
Manpower Commission. This list can be 
added to as need ari id as this need 
is -cocnized by the War Manpower 
Commission. raining for specific oc- 
within the list must be justi- 
ficd on the basis of need. This list of ap- 
proved occupations is constantly being 
amended to cover the changing scope of 
war production and the specialized train- 
ing needs of the armed forces. 

When the program was started, the 
an training with what equip- 
ment they had. Appropriations for new 
equipment have resulted in considerable 
expansion of the facilities of the voca- 
tional schools in order to carry on the 
training program. However, because of 
priorities, the schools have not been able 
to get all the equipment that has been 
neededinallcases. Thus, they have had 
to improvise and adapt both tools and 
materials that were available. 

The administrative relationships, Fed- 
eral, and local, have involved 
internal organization, such as the rela- 
tionship of the program to cooperative 
agencies on the Federal level and rela- 
tionship of the program to State boards 
for vocational education. Behind these 
relationships exists the principle that the 
program is a cooperative undertaking be- 
tween the Office of Education and the 
State boards for vocational education, 
with the latter having the responsibility 
for the conduct of the program within 
the States. The Office of Education co- 
operates directly with the War Man- 
power Commission, and maintains field 
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representatives in all of the regional of- 
fices of the commission. The field rep- 
resentatives inspect the various training 
programs to determine the compliance 
with the laws and regulations and with 
standards of efficient instruction and 
supervision. 


Recent Training Developments 

Thirteen New York City vocational 
schools are working on an all-night basis, 
twice as many as a year ago. They in- 
clude the new Machine and Metal 
Trades Vocational High School, and the 
new State-operated trade school at 
Troy, N. Y., which has opened a machine 
shop giving training for the Watervleit 
arsenal. 

The Navy Yard at Philadelphia re- 
cently has requested the Philadelphia 
schools to provide training for replace- 
ments for civilian Navy Yard workers 
who will be affected by the draft. The 
replacements will all be women. 

Retraining for 800 stove workers at 
Cleveland, Tenn., was recently approved. 
These workers were formerly employed 
by a company which now has a contract 
for the making of airplane wing flaps. 
The retraining will be in sheet-metal 
work and riveting. 


Training of Women for Ordnance 

Training of women in automotive 
service work for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, U. 8. Army, begins Jan. 2 simul- 
taneously at two centers—one at Cisco, 
Tex., about 70 miles from Dallas, and 
the other at Frank Wiggins Trade School 
at Los Angeles, Calif. These two train- 
ing centers will serve as models and 
eventually there will be seven or eight 
centers located in various parts of the 
United States. A quota of about 200 
trainees has been set for Cisco, and from 
200 to 250 trainees for Frank Wiggins. 
The course consists of conditioning and 
repair of specific units such as carburet- 
ors, fuel pumps, and generators. 


Foreman Training 

A representative of the Office of Edu- 
cation recently conducted a 50-hour 
training program for civilian foremen 
and supervisors at the Middletown air 
depot. The purpose was to train civilian 
foremen and supervisors in conference 
methods, so that they will be able to 
train their own leaders. A representa- 
tive of the Office recently completed an 
assignment in foreman training and in- 
structor training at Atlanta and is now 
conducting a similar program at the 
Mobile air depot. The Office of Educa- 
tion is actively cooperating with vo- 


cational authorities in Salt Lake City 
and other points in Utah in developing 
leaders for Utah industry. Foreman- 
ship training programs are also being 
conducted in the Seattle area in ship- 
yards and aircraft factories after Janu- 
ary 1. A foreman training program will 
be conducted for aircraft foremen and 
supervisors in the Los Angeles area. 
Considerable foreman training is being 
done in Delaware, Maine, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Training of Women 


The War Manpower Commission re- 
cently issued a statement on the “Policy 
on Recruitment, Training, and Employ- 
ment of Women Workers.” It specifically 
emphasized the need for “active coopera- 
tion of Government agencies, educational 
institutions, management, labor, and 
women able to accept employment 
; Two points concerning voca- 
tional training were emphasized as fol- 
lows: (1) Where preemployment training 
is desirable and employment opportuni- 
ties are or will be available, women will 
be referred to war production preemploy- 
ment training courses conducted by pub- 
lic vocational schools on a basis of equal- 
ity with men; that is, on the basis of their 
qualification for the occupation in which 
training is offered, due consideration be- 
ing given to the physical requirements of 
the occupation. (2) Women workers 
now employed are encouraged to enroll 
in supplementary war training courses 
conducted by public vocational schools, 
in order that a greater number of women 
may prepare themselves for additional 
responsibilities and for upgrading within 
the plant. 

Other principles emphasized by the 
statement include (1) “full use of the 
local labor supply,” (2) recruitment first 
of women without children under 14, (3) 
recruitment and referral of women, in- 
cluding older women on the basis of 
qualifications for occupations without 
discrimination because of race, national 
origin, or creed, (4) removal by man- 
agement and labor organizations of all 
barriers to employment of women, (5) 
determination by management of types 
of work that women could do with 
periodic revues of practices and policies, 
(6) maintenance of health and welfare 
principles involving wages and hours. 


Instructional Materials 

The Instructional Materials Section of 
the Office of Education is revising its 
catalog of instructional materials which 
includes a reference list covering 24 in- 
dustrial catalogs and qutlines of teaching 





units covering 11 industrial categories, 
The teaching units are organized on a 
basis of occupations that are of prime 
importance to the war training program, 
The Instructional Materials Section has 
just completed preparation of three 
pamphlets which have been prepared in 
connection with a tentative code on the 


"welding of mild steel plate. 


Review of the monographs prepared 
in State instructional material labora- 
tories indicates that a total of 85 instruc- 
tional monographs have been planned 
by these cooperating State instructional 
material laboratories. They cover ship- 
building, aircraft manufacturing, elec- 
trical work, inspection practice, light 
manufacturing, machine-shop practice, 
sheet metal work, radio maintenance for 
Signal Corps, training, and safety. 

The Instructional Materials Section 
was recently requested to provide infor- 
mation to the Australian Government 
in connection with its ordnance produc- 
tion training program. This informa- 
tion was requested by the Office of the 
Director General of War Supplies Pro- 
curement. As a result of the original 
information given to the Australian 
Government, this office has been re- 
quested to provide additional informa- 
tion to the Ordnance Production Direc- 
torate, Ministry of Munitions, that will 
assist in the preparation of manuals by 
the Ministry of Munitions. 


Training to Conserve Tires 


The National Association of Inde- 
pendent Tire Dealers recently held an 
annual convention in Baltimore and re- 
quested the U. S. Office of Education for 
assistance in training workers in repair 
and maintenance occupations to be 
utilized in the conservation of automo- 
bile tires. The Instructional Materials 
Section has gathered information on in- 
structional materials concerning tire in- 
spection and tire repair and mainte- 
nance. 

The tire dealers were told to contact 
the local vocational schools and State 
boards for vocational education with 
reference to training needs. This train- 
ing can be given under the regular voca- 
tional program and in defense areas 
under the program of Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers, as 
situations requiring such training de- 
velop and providing the War Manpower 
Commission is to be requested to ap- 
prove this type of training. 
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Army Air Forces 
Weather Training Center 


The War Department announced that 
an Army Air Forces Weather Training 
Center, the first installation devoted ex- 
clusively to this type of training, will be 
opened in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The new training center will have a 
capacity of 5,000 students, with pro- 
visions for expansion as needs arise. 
The commanding officer is Col. Edward 
C. Black, Air Corps, formerly command- 
ing officer at Sheppard Field, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. Weather training will be 
under the direction of Col. Don. McNeal, 
Air Corps, one of the more experienced 
weathermen in the United States Army. 

The following types of weather tech- 
nicians will be trained at the Grand 
Rapids school: Weather observers, 
weather teletype maintenance men, 
weather forecasters, and aviation me- 
teorologists. 

In the past all Army Air Forces avia- 
tion meteorologists have been.trained at 
various universities, and other weather 
technicians at Chanute Field, Rantoul, 
Ill. The training of meteorologists at 
universities will continue as the demand 
for these specialists will not be met by 
the increased training facilities at the 
new establishment. 

It is expected that 60 days will be re- 
quired to adapt the facilities for occupa- 
tion. The first classes are scheduled to 
begin soon after the first of the year. 


Army’s Enlisted Pilots 
Eligible for Appointment 
as Flight Officers 


All enlisted pilots in the Army Air 
Forces, who now hold noncommissioned 
grades, will be eligible for appointment 
as flight officers under new Army regu- 
lations covering the appointment of 
flight officers as authorized by Congress 
on July 8, 1942, the War Department 
has announced. 

The new regulation creates the title 
of flight officer, with the rank, pay, and 
allowances of warrant officer (junior 
grade). The pay and allowances are the 
same as that of second lieutenants, but 
flight officers will not have a commis- 
sioned status. They will, however, be 
eligible for second lieutenant commis- 
sions by selection on individual merit 





after 3 months’ service as flight officers. 
The following are eligible for appoint- 
ment as flight officers: 


(a) Any aviation cadet successfully 
completing an aviation*eadet course 
who is qualified to perform the duties 
of a member of an air crew. 

(b) Any enlisted man who has suc- 
cessfully completed a course of an 
aviation student and who is qualified 
to perform the. duties of an air crew 
member. 


Enlisted men who completed a course 
of pilot training in an Air Forces avia- 
tion student school were formerly given 
the grade of staff sergeant, or if they 
held a higher grade while training they 
retained that grade. 

Formerly, also, graduates of Army Air 
Forces aviation cadet schools were all 
appointed second lieutenants. Under 
the new regulations graduates of avia- 
tion cadet air crew training will be com- 
missioned second lieutenants or ap- 
pointed flight officers. These regula- 
tions will not apply to candidates who 
were selected for training prior to the 
flight officer act. 

The shoulder rank insignia of a flight 
officer is similar to that of a warrant 
officer, and consists of a blue enameled 
bar with a latitudinal center stripe of 
gold. The warrant officer’s bar is brown 
enamel with a center Stripe of gold. 
Flight officers receive flying pay, which 
is an increase of 50 percent on base pay. 


Books and Other 
Material Suitable for 
The Air-Age 


Aerosphere—Modern Aircraft — 1941. 
(Edited by: Glenn D. Angle.) New 
York. Aircraft Publications, 370 Lex- 
ington Avenue. 416 p. $7.50 plus ship- 
ping charges. 


This volume consists of the Modern Air- 
craft Section of Aerosphere for 1941 and a 
16-page supplement giving data on the most 
important planes which have come out since 
1941. It provides reference information on 
aircraft of the world and covers the most im- 
portant spheres of action in the field of avia- 
tion throughout the world. It is an annual 
intended to serve as a complete and con- 
venient reference for everyone engaged and 
interested in the new aviation industries. 


The information is complete and concise in- 
sofar as possible under war conditions. For 
each aircraft the volume provides specifica- 
tions covering span, length, height, con- 
struction, equipment, instruments, perform- 
ance and engine details. 


Barrett, William E. Words About 
Wings. Denver, Colo. Denver Public 
Library. 1942. 16 p. . 


This is a list of books dealing with various 
fields of aviation, prepared to bring the right 
reader to the right book. The Denver Pub- 
lic Library has made this list of books avail- 
able for the general reader and young people 
whose interests are just developing and for 
those who are seeking some of the sources 
of technical information in the ever-widen- 
ing field of aviation. The author catalogs 
his book under the following: Instruction, 
Careers, Second World War, The War Zones, 
The Atlantic, The Arctic, Pan-America, Air 
Power, Air Transportation, Women in Avia- 
tion, Lightplanes and Gliders, Pre-Flight 
Aeronautics, and The First World War. 


Clevenger, Cloyd P. Modern Flight. 
New York. Noble & Noble, Publishers, 
Inc. 1942. 304p. $2.95. 


This is an introduction to meteorology es- 
able the student pilot to learn to fly quickly, 
easily, and with precision. The student 
who masters this book should have no diffi- 
culty in passing his flight examinations and 
obtaining his wings. The author has grown 
up with aviation. He holds C. A. A. Pilot’s 
License No. 141, and has 10,000 official hours 
in the air to his credit and has traveled over 
a million miles by air. The book is illus- 
trated by diagrams. 


Finch, Vernor C. and Others. Elemen- 
tary Meteorology. New York. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 1942. 301 p. 
$1.76. 


This is an introduction to meteorolégy es- 
pecially designed for secondary school stu- 
dents. From it the student learns how at- 
mosphere, weather, climate, and natural phe- 
nomenon influence flying and how accurate 
knowledge of weather conditions determines 
the success of every long flight. It gives the 
student a clear comprehension of the prin- 
ciples of meteorology under application to 
aviation. 


Grimm, D. H. (C. A. A. Certified Ground 
School Instructor). Junior Aviation Sci- 
ence. New York. Noble & Noble, Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 1942. 111 p. 90 cents. 


Junior Aviation Science offers a simple 
approach to ground work in air education 
not only as pre-flight training for those 
who are planning to become pilots but for 
the youth who has become keenly aware of 
the importance of aviation in everyday life 
and wants to know more about it. It is a 
text to implement and vitalize the study of 
science. It represents a practical application 
of science and scientific principle to aviation. 
It covers topics required in the C. A. A. ground 
school course, a brief account of aviation 
development, a glimpse into the future, and 
a discussion of aviation opportunities. The 
author is a school teacher who holds aC. A. A. 
certificate as ground instructor. 


(Turn to page 32) 
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) Libraries and the War 





Library Unit at OWI 


The Office of War Information has es- 
tablished a Library Liaison Unit in order 
to insure the greatest possible coopera- 
tion between libraries and the Federal 
Government. This new unit is advising 
the Office of War Information on library 
needs and facilities and is providing li- 
braries with information and advisory 
assistance in connection with their war 
information programs. The objective is 
to achieve the maximum use of libraries 
in developing “an informed and intelli- 
gent understanding at home and abroad 
of the war effort and of the war policies, 
activities, and aims of the Government.” 
John Mackenzie Cory, Senior Public Li- 
brary Specialist in the Office of Educa- 
tion, heads the library unit at the OWI. 


Materials Connected With War 


School librarians in Charlotte, N. C., 
report in a recent issue of North Carolina 
Libraries that each library has estab- 
lished a war information center and is 
supplying needed background materials 
for class discussions relating to the war. 
It is stated that girls as well as boys are 
military-minded and that the demands 
are great for any materials connected 
with the war. 

The senior high-school libraries have 
experienced new emphasis on guidance 
materials—social, civic, health, recrea- 
tional, and vocational. War problems in 
chemistry, involving synthetic rubber 
and chemical warfare and mathematics 
translated into war terminology are pop- 
ular. ‘The school librarians in Charlotte 
are noting also an increased use of 
printed materials on first aid, home nurs- 
ing, and nutrition by the girls, and a 
similar increased interest in aviation me- 
chanics, civil air patrol, and military 
planning on the part of the boys. Stu- 
dents are examining bulletin boards in 
the libraries more carefully and are re- 
questing the most recent material pos- 
sible. 


Seven Papers 

Under the title, Public Documents and 
World War II, the American Library 
Association has published the seven pa- 
pers which were presented before the 
Committee on Public Documents at their 
annual conference last June. The vol- 
ume deals with both United States and 
foreign government publications. It is 


intended as an aid to libraries in the 
acquisition of this important type of ma- 
terial, a problem which has been com- 
plicated by the increase in processed 
materials and by the relocation of so 
many governments in the present war. 


Reference Center Established 

As a result of increasing demands for 
information on post-war planning and 
reconstruction problems in this country 
and abroad, the Woodrow Wilson Memo- 
rial Library, located at 8 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y., announces the 
establishment of its reference center on 
all phases of post-war planning. 

The reports being received and placed 
on file cover a wide range of world 
planning. Included are such widely sep- 
arated but related groupings as food 
supply, health questions, and nutrition; 
agricultural planning and housing; eco- 
nomic and labor problems, raw mate- 
rials, colonies, minorities, and refugees. 
Others are peace aims, federation, world 
organization, and international policing; 
education, rehabilitation, religious, and 
social problems. United States Govern- 
ment publications and some 50 bulletins 
and periodicals are received currently 
from representatives of the United Na- 
tions, and from governments-in-exile, 


Too Many Still Lack Service 


Important progress was made in the 
extension of library service during the 
past year, according to the last annual 
report of the American Library Associa- 
tion. In the United States, 592 counties 
now have libraries, as compared with 
506a yearago. The percentage of people 
in the Nation still Without library service 
has been reduced to 27 percent from the 
34 percent so reported in 1938. Of the 
population lacking such service, 91 per- 
cent live in rural areas. 


Library Lists—Clearing- 
house 

Among the library book lists recently 
received by the Library Service Division 
are: 

Albany Public Library. Reading for 
Americans, 

A collection of four reading lists: Growth 
of America; America’s Heritage; “. . . Justice 
for All”; and Blueprints for American De- 
mocracy. 

Anderson (8. C.) Public Library. A 
Farmer’s Professional Library. (Book- 
list No. 6.) Supply limited. 


Selection made with the needs of the 
Southeast in mind. Contains a description 
of the project, its origin and methods pur- 
sued. 

Chicago Public Library. The Ameri- 
can Way of Life. Edited and annotated 
by Alice M. Farquhar. 


Twelve books dealing with our democracy. 





Dig for Victory; a small col- 
lection from a complete and varied stock 
of gardening books. 


The Negro; a list of books. 





Library of Congress. Division of Bib- 
liography. Australia; a selected list of 
references. Compiled by Grace Hadley 

“Fuller. April 2, 1942. 


Latin America; a selected list 
of recent bibliographies. Compiled by 
Grace Hadley Fuller. June 29, 1942. 





Netherland East Indies; a se- 
lected list of references. Compiled by 
Helen F. Conover. April 2, 1942. 





New Zealand; a selected list 
of references. Compiled by Helen F. 
Conover. June 4, 1942, 


Newark (N. J.) Public Library. Meat 
in the American Wartime Diet. (Memo- 
randum No. 7 from the War Information 
Center.) 


Brief explanation of the situation and a 
short list of books. 


Cleveland Public Library Lists 


As an aid in its effort to keep its public 
informed about the war program, the 
Cleveland Public Library is publishing 
many useful book lists. Its War and 
Defense Information Center issues a 
mimeographed bulletin series, each num- 
ber devoted to some special topic, such 
as Industrial plant protection; Home and 
defense; War costs money; and Official 
publications of the U. S. Office of Civ- 
ilian Defense. 

The Books-Information-Service in the 
Cleveland Public Library has published 
numerous short lists, useful to the man 
in the armed forces, to the industrial 
worker, and to the citizen in general. 
For instance, one of its book lists, “Our 
Fighting Men” is intended for the pros- 
pective inductee; another brief one, “Sec- 
ond World War,” covers our Allies and 
our enemies; and “Spies and Intrigues,” 
groups a number of novels dealing with 
fifth columnists, spies, and secret service 
agents. 

For the industrial war workers this 
Service has published these short com- 
pilations: “The Foreman,” “Foundry,” 
“Machine Shop,” “Sheet Metal” and 
“Tool Making.” 
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On the home front, Cleveland citizens 
have the benefit of the brief lists: “Our 
America,” “Consumer Cooperation,” 
“Read for Fitness: Good health is the 
most effective weapon of every noncom- 
batant,” “Watch the Pennies!” “Great 
American Leaders,” “The American 
Way: the Ballot,” “Democracy—Now!” 
“Our Changing World; Novels which 
help us understand it,” and “Facets in 
Education.” 


Coordinating Activities of 
Special Librarians 


A War Activities Committee of the 
Special Libraries Association has recently 
been appointed to coordinate war activi- 
ties of special librarians throughout the 


e 


country, and to serve as a liaison unit 
between these libraries and the various 
governmental agencies. Phillips Temple, 
librarian of the Riggs Memorial Library, 
Georgetown University, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee. 

The Committee requests that special 
and other interested! librarians send to 
the Committee chairman information on 
such activities as preservation and pro- 
tection of collections, bibliographies on 
selected subjects relating to the war, 
duplicate exchange projects, contacts 
with camp libraries, and similar matters. 

An extensive information file is being 
compiled by the Committee to handle 
inquiries from librarians, as well as to 
serve those officials of the Government 
who request information about special 
libraries and their activities. 


Policies for School Busses 


ODT General Order 2] 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
through its General Order ODT 21 is 
requiring all operators and users of com- 
mercial motor vehicles: 


to conserve and providently utilize 
vital transportation equipment, ma- 
terial and supplies, including rub- 
ber; and to provide for the prompt 
and continuous movement of nec- 
essary traffic, the attainment of 
which purposes is essential to the 
successful prosecution of the war. 


School busses represent over 50 per- 
cent of the Nation’s passenger busses. 
Their conservation and proper use dur- 
ing this emergency are of major impor- 
tance and concern. New school busses 
can be procured only in the most urgent 
cases. 

Every school bus in the Nation is re- 
quired by General Order ODT 21 to have 
after November 30, 1942 a Certificate of 
War Necessity fixing the maximum num- 
ber of miles of operation, and author- 
izing the necessary fuel, parts, tires, and 
tubes for same. These Certificates will 
be continuously reviewed and revised to 
meet only the basic minimum transpor- 
tation needs. Adherence to _ policies 
adopted following many conferences 
with school authorities and set forth 
below, will be the basis for determining 
such minimum needs. 

Following is the statement of policy 
by ODT Director Joseph B. Eastman: 


(1) EtrMINaTION OF UNNECESSARY MILEAGE 


Bus routes shall be so arranged that the 
maximum number of pupils can be trans- 


ported with the minimum number of bus 
miles. Side trips off the main trunk route 
and mileage without pupils shall be elim- 
inated wherever practicable. To reduce 
mileage, each bus should be stationed over- 
night near the point where the first pupil 
boards the bus in the morning and should 
be parked close to the school during school 
hours. 


(2) REASONABLE WALKING DISTANCES 


Transportation shall be provided only for 
students, teachers, or other school employees 
who would have to walk more than two miles 
to school or more than a mile and a half 
to a school bus trunk route. Exceptions may 
be made for those within two miles residing 
along roads over which busses must pass, if 
by serving them no extra miles are driven 
and no additional vehicles are used. Excep- 
tion should be made for the physically handi- 
capped or those who otherwise would be sub- 
jected to extreme danger or serious physical 
hardship. 


(3) Use or COMMON CARRIERS 


Pupils shall be required to use available 
common carriers where such use would per- 
mit a reduction in the number of school 
busses or bus miles. 


(4) BounparRy LINES 


In planning and operating bus routes; the 
existing boundary lines of school admin- 
istrative units, such as district, town, town- 
ship and county, shall not be a controlling 
factor if the observance of such boundaries 
prevents a maximum reduction in the num- 
ber of busses and bus miles. In this connec- 
tion, pupils who do not attend the nearest 
school having space and facilities in the ap- 
propriate grade level and school work should 
not be provided with transportation service. 


(5) REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF STOPS 


Unnecessary stops needlessly wear out bus 
equipment. School bus stops for receiving 
or discharging pupils shall be spaced so that 
there is at least one-eighth mile and pref- 
erably one-fourth mile adjacent stops. Ex- 
ceptions should be made for physically handi- 
capped children or where such spacing would 
locate a stop at a hazardous place. 


(6) SracceRED ScHOoL Hours 


School authorities shall cooperate in are 
ranging staggered school hours where the 
effectiveness of existing transportation facil- 
ities can be increased thereby, or where the 
requirements of a specific transportation 
problem call for changes in school hours. 


(7) ADJUSTMENT OF EXISTING CONTRACTS 


Existing contracts shall be renegotiated 
when necessary to facilitate reorganization 
of school bus routes. Conservation of trans- 
portation equipment is of paramount impor- 
tance and the requirement of an existing 
contract is not an adequate reason for failing 
to participate fully in this conservation 
program. 


(8) RESTRICTION OF USE OF SCHOOL BUSSES | 


The use of school busses for school trans- 
portation during the emergency shall be 
limited to the transportation of students, 
teachers, and other school employees en route 
between their homes and places of regular 
daily instruction. School busses shall not be 
used for the transportation of any group to 
any special event except as otherwise pro- 
vided in regulations of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, nor for the transportation of 
pupils to and from home for the noon lunch. 
School busses shall not be used for the per- 
sonal transportation of the owner, operator, 
or other persons. 


(9) Use or SCHOOL BUSSES FOR 
WorKER TRANSPORTATION 


School officials and bus operators shall co- 
operate in arrangements calling for the use 
of school busses in essential worker trans- 
portation. Such services should not be pro- 
vided to the exclusion of essential school 
operations, but rather in addition thereto 
with any necessary adjustments in school 
and plant hours. 


(10) CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


Every practicable means shall be taken to 
provide for and assure efficient maintenance 
of school transportation equipment. All of- 
ficials having responsibility for school trans- 
portation shall establish an effective pre- 
ventive maintenance program at least equiva- 
lent to that described in chapter II of the 
handbook School Transportation in Wartime, 
and in the ODT Bulletin, America’s Trucks— 
Keep ’Em Rolling. 


(11) ScHoot Bus OPERATION 


The school bus driver is an important fac- 
tor in the conservation of school transporta- 
tion equipment. Officials having responsibil- 
ity for school transportation shall maintain 
high quality driving standards through care- 
ful selection and adequate training and su- 
pervision. 


(12) COMPREHENSIVE STUDIES AND PREPARA- 
TION OF SCHOOL Bus RovuTE MAPS 


Each local school administrative unit shall, 
in cooperation with adjoining units and with 
State and Federal authorities, make a com- 
prehensive study of school transportation. A 
route map shall be jointly prepared for an 
area approximating the size of an average 
county. These studies and maps shall pro- 
vide the basis for reorganizing transportation 
routes and reducing to a minimum the num- 
ber of busses used and the total transporta- 
tion mileage. 


Mileage and gasoline allowances cer- 
tified after Feberuary 1, 1943 will depend 
upon demonstrated proof, presented in 
applications therefor by school authori- 
ties, showing the extent of adjustment of 
school transportation service in accord- 
ance with the policies presented above. 
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Schools and Transportation 


Communication from OPA 


The extent to which gasoline and tires 
are available for school services affects 
in a direct and material way the opera- 
tion of many schools throughout the 
United States. 

Limitations on the operation of school 
busses and the use of automobiles for 
school supervision by State, county, and 
city officials, and also for attendance at 
educational meetings by school person- 
nel, will seriously affect both the admin- 
istration of schools and their instruc- 
tional programs. 

This situation is recognized by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. The Chief 
of the Gasoline Rationing Branch, John 
R. Richards, on November 12, wrote the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, clari- 
fying the situation, as follows: 


The Letter 


“On the eve of the inauguration of 
the national Mileage Rationing Program, 
we wish to express our profound appre- 
ciation of the willing and efficient coop- 
eration which your Office, and, through 
you, the officials and teachers of our pub- 
lic school systems have extended to us 
in the tremendously difficult task of in- 
stituting the gasoline rationing program 
in the East Coast area. Without this as- 
sistance it would have been impossible 
to organize the program successfully, 
and, without the help of these same 
agencies, it will be impossible to launch 
the national program effectively. 


A Review of the Situation 


“We know that you are vitally inter- 
ested in the problem of getting children, 
teachers, and officials to and from their 
schools. In the planning of the Mileage 
Rationing Program, this problem was a 
primary consideration. A review of the 
position of school transportation under 
the national program may be of value to 
you and may reassure many school offi- 
cials, should you choose to communicate 
this information to them. 

“As you know, school busses come 
within the jurisdiction of the Office of 
Defense Transportation; our local War 
Price and Rationing Boards will allot to 
them the gasoline gallonage stipulated 
on Certificates of War Necessity issued 
by that agency. Under the Regulations 
for the Mileage Rationing Program, a 
basic ration may be granted to the owner 
or the person entitled to the use of a 
registered passenger automobile which 
provides 240 miles of driving a month, 


calculated on a basis of 15 miles per gal- 
lon. Of this 240 miles, 150 are deemed 
available for occupational driving, and 
90 are deemed available for home neces- 
sity use such as travel to and from 
school. 

“Inasmuch as we have defined ‘occu- 
pation’ to include the pursuit of a regular 
and recognized course of study, many 
students are eligible for supplemental 
rations in the form of the ‘B’ book 
which provides up to 320 miles a month, 
in addition to the 150 miles in the ‘A’ 
book which must be counted for occu- 
Pational use. In order to qualify for the 
‘B’ ration, students will have to make 
bona fide ride-sharing arrangements 
with three or more persons in pursuit of 
their occupations, or demonstrate that 
it is impossible to do so and that alter- 
native means of transportation are not 
adequate. Of course, under the same 
conditions, teachers, school employees, 
and school officials are eligible for this 
supplemental ‘B’ ration. 

Preferred Mileage is ‘Tailored’ 

“Furthermore, preferred mileage, that 
is, occupational mileage in excess of 470 
miles a month, may be granted to per- 
sons who regularly transport four or 
more pupils, students, teachers, or school 
employees to or from a regular place of 
study, if alternative means of transpor- 
tation are not available. Moreover pre- 
ferred mileage may be granted to school 
teachers or school officials for the per- 
formance of their duties which require 
regular travel to more than one recog- 
nized educational institution, if the 
usual ride-sharing and alternative 
means tests are met. In all cases, pre- 
ferred mileage is ‘tailored’ to exact re- 
quirements by the Local Boards. 

“We suggest that it is possible for 
parent-teacher associations to form 
ride-sharing clubs by means of which 
mothers in particular neighborhoods 
would take turns in driving groups of 
five or six children to and from school. 
This plan has proved to be very prac- 
tical in our industries, and it might well 
be adapted to somewhat analogous con- 
ditions in our school life. In this way, 
basic rations can be made to go a long 
way. Organized with the genius for co- 
operative group action which charac- 
terizes those who manage our school 
systems, the ride-sharing plan might 
very well alleviate transport difficulties 
in suburban and sparsely populated 
areas, 


“In the national Mileage Rationing 
Program, we have so integrated the tire 
and gasoline controls as to make every- 
one eligible for the quantity of rubber 
needed to drive the mileage permitted 
by his gasoline ration. 


There is No Whole Answer 


“These provisions will take care of the 
needs of millions of students, teachers, 
and school officials, but we are well 
aware that they are not the whole an- 
swer; there is no whole answer. Incon- 
venience and hardship are inevitable in 
the very nature of the critical rubber 
supply situation which makes mileage 
rationing necessary. Still we believe 
that the program will prevent extreme 
hardship from being visited upon the 
young, and we hope that inconvenience 
wilt be accepted by their elders as the 
necessary consequence of total war. 

“We shall be glad to furnish any addi- 
tional information on this aspect of the 
Mileage Rationing Program, and we shall 
welcome any suggestions or comments 
which you may wish to offer. 

Very truly yours, 
{s] John R. Richards, 

Chief, Gasoline Rationing Branch.” 


All-Day Neighborhood 
Schools 


A recent pamphlet titled, The All-Day 
Neighborhood Schools, describes what 
was formerly known as the Chelsea 
School Project, a demonstration con- 
ducted by the Board of Education of the 
City of New York and the Public Educa- 
tion Association. Children of many na- 
tionalities and backgrounds attend this 
school which is an all-year as well as an 
all-day neighborhood institution. 

In keeping with wartime needs, chil- 
dren are studying basic economic prin- 
ciples of buying and selling. They con- 
trast government economy with private 
economy as they study consumer buying 
and consumption. There are many busi- 
nesses conducted wholly by children, with 
supervision, in which businesslike meth- 
ods are used. One of these has to do 
with selling war savings stamps. Tied 
in with this is a study of methods of 
financing the war, and earlier wars in 
America. The children have “adopted” 
several soldiers with whom they corre- 
spond. They know through discussion 
about the reasons for rationing. They 
are interested in the other American Re- 
publics. This information in detail is 
described in the pamphlet of 16 pages. 
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College Enrollment 
Decreases 


A noticeable decrease from October 15, 
1941, to October 15, 1942, in number of 
students registered in institutions of 
higher education is reported by Henry 
G. Badger and Benjamin W. Frazier in 
a preliminary statement made by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The state- 
ment is based on reports from 622 insti- 
tutions of all types, located in all parts 
of the country. 

Two hundred fourteen of these insti- 
tutions are under control of States, cities, 
and local districts; the other 408 are 
under the control of churches and other 
nongovernmental organizations. The 
preliminary character of the data is em- 
phasized by the compilers, who state 
that reports are still coming in and that 
many of the larger institutions were yet 
to be heard from. 

For the entire group of institutions a 
decrease of 13.7 percent has occurred, as 
shown in the accompanying table. In- 
stitutions under public control report a 
decrease of 15.9 percent as compared 
with a decrease of 11.7 percent reported 
by those under private control. 

Enrollment of women dropped 11.2 
percent in all institutions taken as a 
group. In privately controlled institu- 
tions it dropped only 6.7 percent, but in 
those institutions controlled by public 
bodies the decrease was 16.5 percent. 

Enrollment of men dropped 15.5 per- 
cent, the same percent being reported 
for both publicly controlled and pri- 
vately controlled institutions, 

The sharpest cut of all is shown by 
the junior college group. Here the de- 
crease for all schools was 24.3 percent. 
Among publicly controlled junior col- 
leges it was 28.3 percent; among those 
under private control it was only 13.9 
percent. 

Degree-granting universities, colleges, 
and professional schools showed a net 
decrease of 10.7 percent; 8.6 percent 
among publicly controlled and 11.7 per- 
cent among privately controlled insti- 
tutions. 

For teachers colleges and normal 
schools, of which 101 schools are in- 
cluded in the group reporting to date, a 
decrease of 21.4 percent is reported for 
all institutions. 

While the data do not indicate as seri- 
ous a decline in college enrollments as 
was widely predicted in the late sum- 
mer, the total decrease of 13.7 percent 
reflects the fact that many individual 
institutions have seriously reduced en- 
rollments as compared with a year ago. 


Resident college students, October 15, 1941, and October 15, 1942, in 622 instiiu- 
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Schools Can Help in the 
“Share-the-Meat” Program 


All schools can help in the Share-the- 
Meat program by teaching why thé pro- 
gram is necessary and how each person 
can cooperate in it, Edna P. Amidon, 
Chief, Home Economics Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, points out. To 
share the present supply of meat with 
the armed forces and fighting allies, all 
civilians are asked to limit their con- 
sumption of beef, veal, lamb, mutton, 
and pork to a fair weekly ammount. 

The following poster information, 
which briefly summarizes the program, 
was prepared by the War Production 
Board Foods Requirements Committee 
for display in public eating places. The 
information is given here with the 
thought that art departments may be in- 
terested in making posters for display in 
school and college lunchrooms: 


AMERICANS 
SHARE THE MEAT 
AS A WARTIME NECESSITY 


To meet the needs of our armed forces 
and fighting allies 


A Government order limits the amount 
of meat delivered to stores and restau- 
rants. 

To share the supply fairly, all civilians 


are asked to limit their consumption of 
beef, veal, lamb, mutton, and pork, 


YOUR FAIR WEEKLY SHARE 
Men, women, and children over 12 years 
old, 24 lbs. per week. 
Children 6 to 12 years old, 1% lbs. per 
week. 
Children under 6 years old, % lb. per 
week. 


You can add these foods to your share: 
Liver, heart, sweetbreads, tongue, kid- 
neys, brains, fish, and poultry. 


HELP WIN THE WAR 
Keep within your share. 


During the week of November 30 to 
December 5 the Office of Civilian De- 
fense brought to homes the message of 
“Share-the-Meat.” It can be expected 
that high-school students and elemen- 
tary pupils are raising questions at school 
about this program. To answer many of 
these questions fully, it is necessary to 
relate the Share-the-Meat program and 
the use of alternate foods to the total 
school and community nutrition pro- 
gram, 


Classroom Activities 


The educational program in the school 
can be planned to reach all students 
through a variety of activities. Demon- 
strations can be prepared by home eco- 
nomics teachers and pupils on ways to 
cook new and different meat dishes, ways 
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to stretch meat for flavor, or main meal 
dishes made from alternate foods. In 
one school the home economics classes 
experimented with mew dishes. The 
most popular dishes were then served in 
the school lunchroom. The lunchroom 
manager can help students keep within 
their’ weekly allowance by posting in a 
conspicuous part of the lunchroom or in 
classrooms information such as, “Today’s 
Meat Dish Is Not Made of Restricted 
Meats,” “Today’s Meat Dish Is Made of 
Restricted Meat,” “One Serving In- 
cludes — Pound of Meat,” “‘Today’s Main 
Dish Is Not Made of Meat.” 

Demonstrations, discussions, skits, and 
dialogues illustrating ways in which the 
student calculates the amount of meat 
eaten can be arranged for the school as- 
semblies, parent-teacher association 
meetings, and other group meetings. 
Charts, posters, and exhibits made by a 
classroom group can be shown and in- 
terpreted to others. In upper grades, 
machinery for weighing typical servings 
of meat may help in estimating amounts 
eaten daily. Class discussions and spe- 
cific teaching units can be planned to 
help pupils to keep within their allowance 
of restricted meats or to use different 
meats which are not restricted. Teach- 
ing activities can also help pupils select 
alternate foods wisely. 


Use of Alternate Foods 

Alternate foods for making the “main 
dish” include cheeses of all varieties, 
plain or combined with eggs in fondues 
or souffles, and with white sauces for 


. Casserole dishes. Eggs can be prepared 


in many ways. Dry beans, peas, and 
soybeans are also favorite “main dish” 
foods around which to plan a meal. 
Peanuts and peanut butter are other al- 
ternate foods which may be used some- 
times. 

The wise choice of alternate foods can 
be a new approach to the study of nutri- 
tion. Meat is a good source of protein, 
but in addition it supplies several other 
dietary essentials including iron and the 
vitamins thiamine, niacin, and riboflavin. 
When choosing alternate foods it is there- 
fore necessary to think of meats not only 
in terms of protein but in terms of the 
other essentials it provides. 


Adult Education 


Regular adult education programs in 
consumer education, foods, and similar 
fields are a means of reaching homemak- 
ers and other adults who will need help 
in the Share-the-Meat program. Other 
special projects, such as the training of 
meat retailers by distributive education 
groups, can be sponsored. 


: 


State departments of education and 
local schools in cooperation with nutri- 
tion committees can perform a patriotic 
service by helping students and adults to 
secure an optimum diet within foods 
available, and to understand and coop- 
erate in the entire food conservation pro- 
gram, of which share-the-meat is a part. 


Publications Available 


Copies of the leaflet Share the Meat 
or Victory, which was left in homes dur- 
ing the week of November 30, are avail- 
able to schools for class use upon request 
to State and local councils of the Office 
of Civilian Defense. 

A new pamphlet, 99 Ways to Share the 
Meat, prepared by the Bureau of Home 
Economics for use in this meat conserva- 
tion program, is available free upon re- 
quest to the Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


Paying for theWar 


Paying for the War, a new publication 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, is now being distributed to sec- 
ondary school teachers. Prepared with 
the cooperation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, this 70-page printed bulletin is a 
resource unit for teachers of the social 
studies. 

In the foreword, Council President 
Roy A. Price-states: “The role of educa- 
tion is of great significance in the mobi- 
lization of resources necessary for suc- 
cessful prosecution of our war effort. 
Schools must inevitably play a large part 
in building and maintaining a healthy 
morale and it is imperative that admin- 
istrators and teachers courageously ac- 
cept the new responsibility placed upon 
them in the present crisis.” With this 
in view, the council has undertaken to 
prepare materials which will be helpful 
to teachers. 

Part 1 of the unit presents background 
material of war finance beginning with 
the experiences of the Revolutionary War 
and continuing chronologically to the fi- 
nancing of the Second World War. 
Chapter 3 of this section is the most per- 
tinent to the present crisis in its discus- 
sion of the objectives and policies of pres- 
ent war finance. Detailed evidence is 
given of the methods which the Govern- 
ment has used so far in order to get the 
money to pay for this Second World War. 
Briefly, these are by taxation and bor- 
rowing. 

Understanding of taxation includes the 
provisions of the 1942 Revenue Bill, as 
well as some of the Treasury proposals 





— 


which were modified or omitted. Expla. 
nation is given of methods of increasing 
tax revenue, such as: (1) Extension of 
present taxes, (2) collection at the 
source, (3) closing “loopholes” such as 
the joint income tax return of married 
couples, and (4) suggested new taxes 
such as sales tax and spendings tax. 

The other means of financing the war 
is by borrowing from individuals as 
through War Savings bonds. The rela- 
tion of these types of borrowing to infla- 
tion presents a most important and less 
generally understood financial procedure, 

But this is only part. To quote the 
National Council bulletin: “It is impor- 
tant that American citizens should know 
the facts about these methods and their 
results. But it is probably more impor- 
tant to know why these methods have 
been chosen. It is of great significance 
that our national fiscal policies are not 
determined simply nor exclusively by the 
mere purpose of raising money.” 

The policies of Government taxation 
and borrowing have been aimed at 
achieving four main objectives: (1) As- 
suring adequate war production, (2) 
maintaining morale and national unity, 
(3) preventing inflation, and (4) provid- 
ing for post-war national strength and 
unity. 

The second half of the social studies 
bulletin is devoted to teaching aids. It 
provides a reservoir of learning activities, 
suggested generalizations and concepts 
to be acquired, and extensive lists of ma- 
terials for pupils and teachers, including 
reading references, films, and transcribed 
radio programs. 

While the Unit will be of greatest 
value to social studies teachers in sec- 
ondary schools, it should be useful to 
teachers on other grade levels and of 
other subjects. 

Authors of the bulletin are Chester D. 
Babcock of West Seattle High School, 
Seattle, Wash.; Eber Jeffery, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Washington, D. C.; 
and Archie W. Troelstrup of Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. The manuscript 
was edited by Wilbur F. Murra, executive 
secretary of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, and has been approved by 
the publications committee of the council. 

Through classroom study of taxation, 
borrowing, and savings, students will be 
better able to assume their share in the 
responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 
This resource unit and the resultant cur- 
ricular activities will help augment the 
national war effort on the home front, 
for young Americans will have a better 
understanding of civilian responsibility 
in paying taxes, purchasing War Savings 
bonds, and preventing inflation, 
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High-School Male Students and 


Selective Service 


Local Board Release No. 163, from Na- 
tional Headquarters, Selective Service 
System, effective November 14, 1942, with 
regard to high-school students now en- 
rolled in “high schools and similar in- 
stitutions of learning,” contains several 
items which should be made clear to 
male students who either are now or will 
in the future be affected by the recent 
amendment to the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 which reduces 
the draft age to 18. This statement, 
issued by the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, Vocational Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education, and which 
has been cleared with the National 
Headquarters, Selective Service System, 








is to int ‘et for the use of schools and 
oth age ‘ss dealing with male stu- 
den yetween 18 and 19 years of age 





certain aspects of the release important 
for ‘ry koy in this group to know 


I. W 





1en shall persons in this age group 


ister? 
1. Dates for registration are 
lows: (18- 
pupils) 
December 11-17 for those hav- 
ing birthdays between July 1- 
August 31 
(b) December 18-24 for those hav- 


as fol- 


and 19-year-old 


(a) 


ing birthdays between Sep- 
tember 1-October 31. 

(c) December 26-31 for those hav- 
ing birthdays between No- 
vember 1-December 31. 

(dq) After December 31, 1942, a 


youth reaching the age of 18 
must register on his birthday 
or on the following day. It 
is assumed that youth reach- 
ing the age of 18 before July 
1 will have already registered 
on June 30, 1942. 

Il. What schools included in the 
designation “high school or similar 
institution of learning’’? 

A “high school or similar institution 
of learning” is defined as any institu- 
tion giving the usual course of study 
in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, or 
twelfth grades of education, and ap- 
lies only to those grades in such 
schools. It does not inciude elementary 
grades, but does apply to students 
in the ninth grade in an elemen- 
tary or grammar school. It applies 
to public and private high schools 
and vocational or trade schools, It 
includes junior colleges and colleges 
only with regard to the eleventh or 

twelfth grades. The intent of the 


are 


law is to include only the courses of 
study of the usual high school level of 
work, and not to include elementary 
or grammar school level and univer- 
sity or college level work. 

ITY. Under what circumstances may cer- 
tain students be allowed to have 
their induction postponed until 
the end of the academic year? 

1. If he: 

(a) Has reached his 18th 

his 20th birthday. 
(b) Is pursuing a course of instruc- 
tion at a “high school or simi- 

lar institution of learning.” 
pursuing this course of in- 
struction in the last half of 

the academic school year. (A 

registrant who graduates at 

the end of the first half of the 


ic year cannot qualify 





but not 





(ec) Is 






acaden 
for postpone 
upon being ordered to report for 
induction, he requests in writing, 
that his induction be postponed 


- - i } ran a) » 
the end’ of the academic 


ment.) 


2. If 


until 
year. 
It must be noted that postponement 





of induction is not autor 
dents must make the request 
and must satisfy the three 


set forth under III, 1. 






MOTION PICTURES 


Wartime activities and wartime re- 
sponsibilities are portrayed dramatically 
in the Government films being produced 
and distributed for school and com- 
munity use by the Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures of the Office of War Information. 

The pictures include three aviation 
films: Bomber, Winning Your Wings, and 
Target for Tonight; six pictures showing 
war production in factories and on 
farms; The Arm Behind the Army, 
Bomber, Tanks, Lake Carrier, Democracy 
in Action, and Home on the Range; 
three pictures dealing with civilian re- 
sponsibilities: Manpower, Salvage, and 
Safeguarding Military Information; two 
films concerning the armed forces: Ring 
of Steel and Winning Your Wings; one 
film showing the men who man our 
cars Men and the Sea; two films 
portraying our Allies: Listen to Britain, 
and Western Front, latter dealing 
with the heroic fight of China against 
Japanese aggression; an official Govern- 
ment United States News 
Review Number One; and three song 
shorts: Anchors Aweigh, Keep ’Em Roll- 
ing, and tl 1issons Go Rolling Along, 


ing off screen against stirring action 


0 ships, M 


er 


the 


news review: 








Complete iy be had by 
the Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
Office of War Information, Washington, 


n meé 


intorniati 





NWLB on Salaries and Wages 


. ia 

General Order No. 12 
The National War Labor Board has 
issued following statement, known 
as General Order No. 12, pertaining to 


iry adjustments: 


the 





“A State or its political subdivision 
or any agency or instrumentality thereof, 
which proposes to make an adjustment 
in salaries or wages not fixed by State 
statute which would otherwise require 
the prior approval of the National War 
Labor Board may make such adjust- 
meni on certification to the Board that 
the adjustment is necessary to correct 
maladjustments, or to correct inequal- 
ities or gross inequities, as defined in the 
Board’s Statement of Wage Policy of 
November 6, 1942. 

“A certificate by the official or agency 
authorizing the adjustment stating the 
nature and amount of such adjustment, 
and briefly setting forth the facts meet- 
ing the foregoing requirement, will be 
accepted by the Board as sufficient evi- 
dence of the propriety of the adjustment, 
subject to review by the Board. Modi- 


fication by the Board of adjustments 
made by a governmental official or 
agency acting pursuant hereto shall not 





be retroactive. 

“The certificate prescribed herein, 
together with four conies thereof, shall 
be filed promptly with the committee es- 
tablished by joint action of the National 
War Labor Board and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, namely, the Joint 
Committee on Salaries and Wages, Room 
5406, Department of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C., which will forward 
the same to the Board or the Commis- 
sioner, as the case may require. 

“The certification procedure shall not 
apply to any adjustment which would 
raise salaries or wages beyond the pre- 
vailing level of compensation for similar 
services in the area or community. In 
exceptional cases where such an adjust- 
ment is sought, and in all eases where the 
agency seeks an adjustment other than 
by the certification procedure, applica- 
tion for approval shall be filed with the 
appropriate Regional Office of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board.” 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Mathematics 


Mathematics Essentials for the War 
Effort. Prepared at Florida Curriculum 
Laboratory, University of Florida. Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., State Department of Ed- 
ucation, 1942. 395 p. 75 cents, single 
copy; 10 or more 63 cents each. 

A textbook for high-school use, prepared 
to correct deficiencies in mathematics as re- 
vealed by Army and Navy tests, contains the 
essentials needed by Army, Navy, Air Corps, 
and industry; composed of approximately 
35 percent arithmetic, 25 percent algebra, 20 
percent plane geometry, 20 percent trig- 
onometry. 

A Review of Arithmetic. Prepared by 
Zens L. Smith. Chicago, Ill., The Insti- 
tute of Military Studies, The University 
of Chicago, 1942. 37p. 25cents. Mim- 
eographed. 

A refresher course in simple arithmetic that 


will prepare the student for more advanced 
mathematical instruction. 


Nursery Schools 


Education of the Young Child. A 
Nursery School Manual, by Catherine 
Landreth with the collaboration of Kath- 
erine H. Read. New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1942. 279 p. illus. $2.50. 

Formulates the needs of the young child 
for normal development and the means of 
meeting them. Planned as a manual for 
the training of nursery school teachers but 
is also of interest to parents and all persons 
working with young children as well as to 
administrators desiring a general understand- 
ing of nursery school organization and ob- 


Jectives. 
High-School Programs 


Wartime Redirection in Secondary Ed- 
ucation. Suggested emphases in the 
secondary school program to meet war- 
time demands, prepared by members of 
the Staff of the College of Education of 
the State University of Iowa. Iowa City, 
Iowa, The University, 1942. 64p. (Uni- 
versity of Iowa publication, new series 
no. 1274) 

Discusses the contribution of secondary ed- 
ucation to the war effort; presents a sense 
of direction, suggestive organizations, and 
helpful material within the subject areas 
of the high school, and outlines methods of 


adapting the program; includes bibliog- 
raphies. 


Scrap Collection 

Scrap and How to Collect It. New 
York, American Industries Salvage Com- 
mittee, 1942. 35 p. illus. free. 





An informal discussion of a vital subject, 
approved by Conservation Division, War Pro- 
duction Board; useful for schools and salvage 
committees. 

Nutrition Unit 

Young Nutritionists in Action. By 
Elsie Mabee. Developed in Grade V, 
Demonstration School, State Teachers 
College, Jersey City, N. J. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1942. 26 p. 
(Teachers lesson unit series, no. 103.) 40 
cents. 

Citizenship 

Handbook for New Voters. Sacra- 
mento, Calif., State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1942. 21 p. (Bulletin of the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, vol. xi, no. 5.) 

Covers not only the political questions 
which face the new voter but also many 
economic and social questions, gives informa- 
tion about taxes, war bonds, postal savings 


accounts, bank deposits, workmen's compen- 
sation, etc. 


Fire Prevention 


Fire Prevention Education. Prepared 
by the Center for Safety Education, New 
York University, and the Committee for 
Fire Prevention Education, representing 
11 national educational and fire-safety 
agencies and organizations. New York 
City, The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers (85 John St.), 1942. 350 p. 85 
cents, single copy; special rates for quan- 
tity orders. 

Intended to serve as a guide for teachers 
and leaders interested in education for fire 
prevention in school, home, and community. 
Part 1, The school program for fire protection. 


Part 2, Educational programs of fire preven- 
tion and fire protection for the community. 


Recent Theses 


A list of recently received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Of- 
fice of Education on interlibrary loan, 
follows. Additional theses are listed in 
annual editions of the Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


ANDREE, RosertT G. A post-school youth 
service for the modern secondary school. Doc- 
tor’s, 1942. Harvard University. 323 p. ms. 

BAMBERGER, Sister CLara F. Interpretation 
of graphs at the elementary school level. 
Doctor's, 1942. Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. 62 p. 

Bet, Everett F. Parents’ attitude toward 
married women teachers. Master’s, 1941. In- 
diana State Teachers College. 61 p. ms._ 

Bercin, Sister M. 8. M. Role of intelli- 


— 


gence in different kinds of reading. Master's, 
1942. Catholic University of America. 61 p, 


Dorrer, ALBERT D. The development of a 
means for evaluating school plants accom. 
modating both elementary and _ secondary 
grades. Doctor’s, 1942. . Cornell University, 
428 p. ms. 

Gascu, Acnes L. M. Study of the relation. 
ship of early planning for college attendance 
to college success. Master’s, 1942. Syracuse 
University. 654 p. ms. 

Harper, Mary G. Refugee problem with 
special reference to its economic aspects, 
Master’s, 1941. New York University. 72 p, 
ms. 

HovupE, ANNA M. Unit organization of lit- 
erature in the secondary school. Master's, 
1942. Boston University. 76 p. ms. 

Kemp, Mary. Left-handedness among ele- 
mentary school pupils of Prince George's 
County, Maryland. Master's, 1941. George 
Washington University. 37 p. ms. 

KnosiauGcH, A. L. Public relations service 
of a selected group of American city school 
systems. Doctor’s, 1942. Harvard University. 
513 p. ms. 

LALecER, Grace E. Vocational interests of 
high school girls as inventoried by the Strong 
and Manson blanks. Doctor’s, 1941. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. “101 p 

Nevins, Irma G. Home accidents and their 
prevention. Doctor’s, 1941. New York Uni- 
versity. 221 p. ms. 

Pocar, Etmore E. Status of pupil trans- 
portation in eight districts in Wyoming 
County, Pennsylvania. Master's, 1942. Cor- 
nell University. 96 p. ms. 

SICKINGER, EstHER C. Study of the results 
obtained from the use of subjective and ob- 
jective criteria in Pittsburgh State Teachers 
College for the determination of admission 
to and success in the first two years of col- 
lege. Master's, 1942. Massachusetts ‘State 
Teachers College, Fitchburg. 73 p. ms. 

Strokes, J. Burroucnus. The relation of the 
modern problems course to recent social 
trends. Doctor's, 1941. Harvard University. 
179 p. ms. 

THORNTON, Emity T. A study of the out- 
of-school life of fifth and sixth grade pupils 
in an urban school. Master's, 1941. George 
Washington University. 56 p. ms. 

WHEELOCK, EtstIE K. Survey of specific 
reading skills in a single elementary school 
as a basis for building a more selective read- 
ing program. Master’s, 1942. Boston Uni- 
versity. 104 p. ms. 


Museum of Modern Art 
Sponsors Newly Created 
Committee 


The Museum of Modern Art an- 
nounces that it will act as sponsor for 
the Committee on Art in American Edu- 
cation and Society, which has been re- 
cently formed by artist-teachers and 
leaders of art education “to foster and 
promote the creative arts during the war 
period and to plan for their increased 
functioning in the reconstruction to 
follow.” 

Inquiries for more detailed informa- 
tion should be addressed to: Dorothy 
Knowles, Secretary-Treasurer, Commit- 
tee on Art in American Education and 
Society, The Museum of Modern Art, i1 
West 53d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Physical Fitness Through Physical 
Education for the Victory Corps. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1942. 102 p., illus. (Victory Corps 
Series, Pamphlet No. 2) 25 cents. 


This manual was prepared by a committee 
appointed by the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, with the collaboration of the U. S. 
Army, the U. S. Navy, the U. S. Public Health 
Service, and the Physica] Fitness Division of 
the Offic of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, as a guide to high-school principais 
and teachers in planning and executing war- 
time programs of physical education directed 
definitely toward the conditioning of high- 
school pupils for service in the armed forces 
and in industry and agriculture. 

Instruction and practice in aquatics, gym- 
nastics, combatives, sports and games, and 
other vigorous activities adapted in intensity 
and duration to the individual needs of pupils 
are emphasized. The choice of activities and 
methods of presentation were made in the 
light of the needs of youth at the present 
time and the recommendations of repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Navy. 


What Democracy Means in the Ele- 
mentary School. By Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 35 p., illus. (Edu- 
cation and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet No. 6) 15 cents. 


Illustrations from many school systems 
which may be used as yardsticks to measure 
the effectiveness of one’s own practices in 
developing democratic living in classroom, 
school, and community are offered in this 
pamphlet which emphasizes the need for 
cooperation of all groups in building the 
child citizen who has a real understanding 
of what democracy means. 


National Unity Through Intercultural 
Relations. By Rachel Davis-DuBois. 34 
p., illus. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. (Education and 
National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 
10) 15 cents. 

Presents ways in which schools and other 

sncies have tried to nurture attitudes of 
friendliness and good will anfong the chil- 
dren of varied cultures for whose education 
they are responsible. 

Vocational Training Courses for War- 
Production Workers—List of Visual Aids. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education, 1942. 176 p., 
mimeo, (Misc. 3483, VE-ND) Free. 

References to the visual aids listed in this 
circular are classified as follows: Aircraft, 
automobile, blueprint reading, electricity, 
foundry, instructor and foreman training, 
machine shop, plumbing, radio, safety, sheet 


metal, shipbuilding, visual-aid sources, and 
welding. 
Arts, 


Crafts, and Customs of Our 





- 


Neighbor Republics—A _ Bibliography. 
Compiled by Emilie Sandsten Lassalle, 
under the direction of Nora Beust. 
Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, 1942. 82 p., 
multilithed. Free. 


This bibliography, prepared in the Library 
Service Division of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the Office of Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, gives 
sources of information in the form of books, 
pamphlets, photographs, and pictures on the 
life and customs of the Americas. 

Storybooks containing information on In- 
dian crafts, dress, customs, and daily life are 
listed for the use of elementary school chil- 
dren. The books chosen for older students 
cover such subjects as ancient Indian civi- 
lizations, crafts, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, fiestas, and costumes. 

A few representative books are suggested 
for teachers who wish to increase their back- 
ground and understanding of Latin Ameri- 
can art. 


Educational Directory, 1942-43, Part 
II, City School Officers. Compiled by 
Mary Ella W. Banfield. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
62 p. (Educational Directory, 1942-43, 
Part II) 10 cents. 


Principal city school officers (superintend- 
ents, business managers, and research direc- 
tors) and superintendents of Catholic 
parochial schools are listed in this part of 
the Educational Directory. (Part I, Principal 
State and County School Officers, Part III, 
Colleges and Universities, including all in- 
stitutions of higher education, and Part IV, 
Educational Associations and Directories are 
in press). 


Public Library Statistics, 1938-39. By 
Ralph M. Dunbar and Emery M. Foster. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 125 p., illus. (Bulletin 
1942, No. 4.) 20 cents. 


State library agencies and professional 
library organizations cooperated with the 
Federal Government in obtaining data on 
number and distribution of public libraries, 
book stock and services rendered, personnel, 
receipts, expenditures and endowments, per 
capita book stock, per capita operating ex- 
penses, size of towns maintaining public 
libraries, libraries grouped by annual oper- 
ating expenses, hours of opening, and sta- 
tistics of individual libraries, which are pree 
sented in this bulletin. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Smithsonian Institution. Peoples of 
the Philippines. By Herbert W. Krieger. 
Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 
1942. 86 p. .Illustrated. (War Back- 
ground Studies, No. 4) Free. 


Covers racial backgrounds, cultural influ- 
ences from India, China, and the Western 





World, the contacts of the United States of 
America, industries, customs, religion, and 
other factors that have contributed to an 
understanding of the present status of the 
peoples in the Philippines. Selected bibli- 
ography. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry. Victory Gar- 
dens. By Victor R. Boswell. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. ilp. (Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 483) 5 cents. 

Gives general information for the inex- 
perienced gardener on what to grow, how to 
prepare and fertilize the soil, how and when 


to pliant, how to care for the plants, and 
how to utilize the crop. 


U. S. Department of Commerce. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Effects of the War on British Marketing. 
A Guide for American Business. By 
E. R. Hawkins. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. 174 p. 
(Economic Series, No. 18) 15 cents. 

Written with the hope that the experiences 
of England with wartime control measures 
may be useful to America in appraising the 
relative merits or demerits of the various 
types of controls. 

Community Wartime Busi- 
ness Clinics. Prepared in cooperation 
with the Business Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education. Washington, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
1942. 10 p. Multilithed. Free. 

Tells what wartime business clinics are 
and what they are not, describes their plan 
of organization, types of meetings held, and 
shows how they cooperate with the Federal 
Government. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s 
Bureau. Women’s Effective War Work 
Requires Time for Meals and Rest. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 4-pa®e folder. (Special 
Bulletin No. 5) 5 cents. 


Shows why workers need adequate time for 
lunch and rest periods; and indicates States 
which require employers in manufacturing 
occupations to allow time for meals or rest, 
or both. 


U. S. Library of Congress. Legal 
Codes of the Latin American Republics. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 95 p. (Latin American 
Series, No. 1) 175 cents. 


In order to afford a basis for a study from 
the standpoint of both historical and com- 
parative law, the discussion of the codes of 
the various countries relates only to those 
common to all of them, namely, the civil, 
criminal, commercial, and procedural codes. 
Includes Spanish and Portuguese transla- 
tions along with the English text. Bibliog- 
raphy. 
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. The Hispanic Foundation. 
Investigations in Progress in the United 
States in the Field of Latin American 


Humanistic and Social Science Studies. 


Preliminary edition. Alexander Mar- 
chant and Charmion Shelby, editors, and 
John E. Engiekirk, advisory editor. 
Washington, Library of Congress, His- 
panic Foundation, 1942. 236 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. Free to research workers in 
the field named. (Supply limited.) 

Gives names and addresses of investigators 
active in Latin American studies, their flelds 
of research, publications, and work in prog- 
ress; also names and addresses of persons 
who have been active in such studies. 

U. 5S. National Resources Planning 
Board. Post-War Agenda. Washing- 
ton, National Resources Planning Board, 
1942. 8-page folder. Free. 


Presents a chart for the development of 
post-war plans. The agenda prepared for 
discussion purposes is organized under the 
following major headings: Plans for demo- 
bilization; Plans with private enterprise; 
General plans for public activity; Plans for 
social security; Population and manpower; 
Plans for financing and fiscal policy; Plans 
for regional, State, and local participation; 
Plans for effective administration; and Plans 
for international collaboration. 


U. 8. Office of Civilian Defense. 
Wanted 100,000 Speakers. How to set 
up a Local Victory Speakers Bureau. 
Washington, U. S. Office of Civilian De- 
fense, 1942. 12 p. Free for defense 
workers from State and local Defense 
Councils. For sale U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, 5 cents. 

Designed to answer questions which may 
arise regarding the organization of a local 
Speakers Bureau, also to set forth helpful 
suggestions based upon the experiences of 
local Victory Speakers bureaus already estab- 
lished. Planned specifically to meet the needs 
of cities from 30,000 to 150,000. Supplements 
available for larger cities. Adaptations for 
smaller cities and rural communities left to 
Judgment of director of local Victory Speakers 
Bureau. 

U. 8S. Office of Price Administration. 
Department of Information. Teachers 
Handbook on OPA’s Wartime Economic 
Program. Washington, U. S. Office of 
Price Administration, 1942. (Revised 
October.) 18 p. Multilithed. Free. 


Contains a brief discussion of wartime eco- 
nomic problems, a suggested study outline on 
wartime economics for school use, questions 
for class discussions, and some suggested ac- 
tivities for classroom development. 


U.S. Office of War Information. Mag- 
azine Section. War Jobs for Women. 
Washington, U. S. Office of War Infor- 
mation, 1942. 47 p. Multilithed. Free. 

Describes types of jobs, the qualifications 
necessary to fill them, and pay available in 
the Government, war industries, and business 
and the professions; also opportunities for 
unpaid voluntary service in the Office of 
Civilian Defense, American Red Cross, and 
other agencies. 

U.S. Treasury Department. War Sav- 
ings Staff. Schools at War. Washing- 


ton, U. 8. Treasury Department, 1942. 
12 p. Illustrated. (Special Press Book, 
Septefhber 25, 1942.) Free. 


Gives suggested material to be used by 
schools in developing the program Which the 
War Savings Staff of the Treasury Department 
and the U. 8. Office of Education and its War- 
time Commission ‘is conducting for the pur- 

of welding 30 million young Americans 
to an effective home front army. 


Aviation 
(Continued from page 23) 


Parker, Bertha M. Our Ocean of Air. 
New York. Row, Peterson & Company. 
1942. 36 p. List: 28 cents. Net: 21 
cents. ‘ 


Our Ocean of Air deals simply with the 
Earth’s atmosphere in which we live. It 
covers such topics as Air—A Real Material, 
Wind, Floating and Flying, Streamlines, Air 
Pressure, Putting Air to Work, and the Gases 
of the Air. The clear illustrations and draw- 
ings make the book especially attractive to 
grade-school boys and girls. 


The Sky Above Us. New York. 
Row, Peterson & Company. 1942. 36 p. 
List: 28 cents. Net: 21 cents. 


Although The Sky Above Us does not deal 
with aviation directly, it provides an inter- 
esting comprehensive discussion for elemen- 
tary.school children of the knowledge re- 
quired by the celestial navigator. The teach- 
er who uses this book has no difficulty in 
setting it into the air-age picture as an ele- 
ment of modern air transportation. 


Spitz, Armand N. A Start in Meteorol- 
ogy. New York. The Norman W. Hen- 
ley Publishing Company. 1942. 95 p. 
$1.50. 


This book is an introduction to the science 
of the weather. It is written in simple, di- 
rect language which does not demand a 
knowledge of either mathematics or physics. 
The student, in studying this book, will gain 
an understanding of why the weather is, 
what it is, and will be able to make some 
predictions of his own. 


Vetter, Ernest G., (Lt. USNR.) Visi- 
bility Unlimited. New York. William 
Morrow & Co., Inc. 1942. 352 p. 


Provides in detail the latest information 
on meteorology and air navigation with prac- 
tical simplicity and clearness for readers with 
no special technical background. Starting 
with an explanation of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the Earth it takes the reader step 
by step to the planning and execution of an 
actual flight. The book concludes with a 
series of flights worked out with use of the 
principles the reader has learned. Nearly 
300 sketches, diagrams, and photographs il- 
lustrate graphically the author’s explana- 
tions. 


Zweng, Charles A. Flight Instructor, 
N. Hollywood, Calif. Pan American 
Navigation Service. 1942. 480 p. 


This textbook is based on the general out- 
line of the flight-training curriculum recom- 
mended by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. The new “flight instructor” exami- 
nations are of multiple choice type, as out- 
lined in the last section of the book. A study 
of these questions brings to the student a 
realization of the necessity of mastering the 

eneral text matter in the book to prepare 
lf for Government examinations. 


The New Farmers of 
America’s War Pledge 


At the last National Convention of the 
New Farmers of America the following 
war pledge was adopted. 

We pledge ourselves: 

1. To keep physically and mentally fit, 

2. To serve in the Armed Forces if and 
when called. 

3. To produce our quota of food for 
victory. 

4. To collect and sell scrap materials 
needed for war production. 

5. To purchase defense bonds and 
stamps. 

6. To repair farm machinery. 

7. To conserve human and natural re- 
sources. : 

8. To develop a high morale. 

The local N. F. A. chapters in 18 States 
and the District of Columbia are now 
developing plans for carrying out the 
objectives set up in this war pledge. 
Over 1,000 local N. F. A. chapters and 
more than 26,000 active members are 
represented in this undertaking. 

Each local chapter of the New Farm- 
ers of America plans to appoint a special 
committee to develop the activities that 
should be undertaken in the local com- 
munity in order to reach the eight pur- 
poses set up in their war pledge. 

The N. F. A. is national organization 
of Negro boys studying vocational agri- 
culture in the public schools. 





A GOOD AMERICAN 


After learning that the Constitu- 
tion was a set of rules or laws which 
govern our country, we made up a 
set of rules for our room which we 
as “Good Americans” could follow. 

These are our rules: 

. AGood American is kind. 

. AGood American is honest. 

A Good American is brave. 

. AGood American is true. 

A Good American likes to work. 
A Good American likes to play. 
. A Good American likes beauty. 
. AGood American is healthy, 

A Good American is happy. 

. A Good American is friendly. 

Taken from elementary school 
papers published by the children 
(Wilmington Schools, Delaware) to 
commemorate the Signing of the 
Constitution. 


—Growing in the Wilmington 
Public Schools 
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